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SALVE, REGINA! 


BY R. H. ARMSTRONG. 





HOU little maid among the olive-trees 
That trembled when the angel bade thee 
hail, 
Whose wondering brow paled with the 
winging breeze, 
Whose heart, before his lips had told the 
tale, 
Had all its blessedness quite folded up 
Like golden treasure in a lily cup! 
Salve, Regina ! 





Ah, mother with the Infant at thy breast, 
So wrapt about in love, given and giving ; 
The little God-child with His wet lips pressed 
And tightening fingers clasped, and through thee living 
Thy God and yet thy babe, thy very own— 
Ah, sweet and full the joy that thou hast known! 
Salve, Regina! 


O woman at the Cross, and all alone, 
That anguish singled thee as did thy bliss, 
Blest among women. . . . No other moan 
So full of bitterness as thine. ’Tis this 
That doth make Love, remembering thee, more sweet, 
And Sorrow, gentler grown, weeps at thy feet. 
Salve, Salve, Regina! 


Copyright. THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 1899. 
VOL. LXIX,— 10 
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THE CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


=—N our review of the progress of science in the 
nineteenth century let us begin with Astronomy. 
When the century opened astronomy, through 
the labors of Kepler, Galileo, Huygens, Newton, 
% Laplace, and Lagrange, had become an exact 
science. These great men had given us the key to the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies; we knew that they were all 
swayed by the mysterious force of gravitation, and the work 
of our time has been mainly to discover new planets and stars, 
to make more accurate our knowledge of the positions and 
motions of the ones we already know, and to discover the 
materials out of which the stars and planets are composed. 
The telescopes of the year 1800 might, in certain respects, 
have been called primitive compared with the ones now in use, 
where clock-work regulates the movements, and where a micro- 
scope reveals the most delicate measurements. In 1800 the 
distance of not a single star had been measured; indeed, this 
was thought to be an impossibility, while even as late as 1836 
Auguste Comte maintained that Newton’s theory of gravitation 
could not be proved to extend beyond our own little sun- 
system. And he also believed that the outer stars might be 
composed of matter altogether different from anything known 
to our earth. Not many years before the beginning of the 
century Sir William Herschel—who, by the way, constructed 
his own telescope—had discovered the planet Uranus, and this 
was almost the orly addition to the solar system which had been 
made within historical time. But in 1801 the diminutive planet 
Ceres was discovered. Ceres is only 196 miles in diameter, yet 
it is the largest of the minor planets. Shortly after. sds two 
more like it were discovered, which were named Pallas and 
Juno, and almost every year since then other little planets 
have come to light, until they now number about 232. They 
have been christened Asteroids, and there are astronomers who 
believe that they may be the fragments of one big planet which 
was shattered in pieces through some mighty catastrophe. 
After the discovery of the asteroids astronomers became 
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greatly interested in two remarkable comets known as Encke’s 
and Biela’s, In 1819 Professor Encke, of Berlin, discovered the 
comet called after him. It is quite small, and he calculated 
that it returned regularly every three years and a quarter. 
The reason why this comet is more than commonly interesting 
and perplexing to astronomers is because it shows itself two 
hours and a quarter earlier at each appearance. A few years 
later—in 1826—an Austrian officer, Biela, discovered the comet 
which bears his name. When Biela’s comet returned in 1832 
thousands of people were panic-stricken, for it had been calcu- 
lated that it would cross the earth’s orbit and in the collision 
which might ensue the earth would be destroyed., When it 
returned in 1845 it presented an awe-inspiring, never-to-be-for- 
gotten sight. But suddenly one night Lieutenant Maury, of 
the Washington Observatory, found that it had broken in two, 
and each of the two comets had a perfect head and tail. These 
celestial twins, so to speak, kept each other company. They 
returned in 1852; then disappeared, and have not been seen 
since. 

After the diminutive planets of which we have spoken 
and Encke’s and Biela’s comets, the next astronomical dis- 
covery in our century was certainly a very remarkable one: 
we allude to the discovery of the planet Neptune. We call it 
very remarkable because it was made quite independently by 
two mathematicians who, without using a telescope, arrived 
almost simultaneously at the same end, namely, they indicated 
the very spot in the heavens where a disturbing body was to 
be looked for, solely by means of Newton’s law of gravitation. 
It had been observed by astronomers ever since Sir William 
Herschel—the father of Sir John—discovered Uranus, in 1781, 
that this planet did not move as it should move according to 
the law of gravitation; its orbit was not what it ought to be, 
allowing for the attraction of the sun and the planets already 
discovered ; some unknown body must be pulling it out of its 
path. But no eye had yet been able to find the disturbing 
body. But in 1843 John Couch Adams, a student at Cam- 
bridge, England, set to work on this problem, and sure enough 
he accurately calculated precisely where a new planet would be 
found if a telescope were turned to a certain part of the 
heavens. And while Adams was thus at work in his study at 
Cambridge, Leverrier, in Paris, was engaged in the very same 
way. And lo! when these two mathematicians made known the 
result of their difficult calculations and told astronomers where 
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to point their telescopes, a new planet came to light, and it 
was christened Neptune. After the discovery of Neptune, the 
next interesting discovery we came to was the finding of the 
paths of meteors, or shooting stars. This discovery showed that 
besides the sun, the planets and their moons, our solar system 
consists of myriads of diminutive bodies also revolving around 
our sun, which diminutive bodies are believed to be the shat- 
tered fragments which have been thrown up from the interior 
of other globes, and when these stones enter our atmosphere 
they become heated and glow, owing to the incredible speed at 
which they rush through it. But while they may be said to be 
swarming within our sun system, there is some evidence that 
their proper habitat is interstellar space; and let us add that 
the composition of meteors now forms a separate branch of 
mineralogy. 

Schiaparelli, an Italian astronomer, in 1862 proved that a 
comet which in that year crossed the earth’s path, crossed it 
at the same point in the heavens as the earth is in during the 
meteor shower which occurs on August 10, and he suggested 
that the August meteors and the comet were travelling in the 
same orbit. This pregnant suggestion turned out to be correct. 
At about the same time that Schiaparelli made this discovery 
in regard to the August meteors and the comet, Adams in 
England and Leverrier in France determined the orbit of the 
November meteor stream. And lo! it was found a few years 
later that a comet was travelling along the very path of the 
November shooting stars. Now, this association between these 
two meteor streams and these two comets was too close to be 
accidental; and it is now believed to be highly probable that 
a comet is a group of meteoric stones whose densest portion, 
the nucleus, is solid matter loosely held together, and cometary 
light is undoubtedly of electrical origin. 

It is also considered probable that the much larger comets 
than Encke’s and Biela’s, which have appeared at different 
times, are similarly associated with vastly larger meteor systems. 
Professor Lockyer, moreover, has shown that fragments of 
meteoric stones, intensely heated in a vacuum, give a spectrum 
closely resembling the spectrum of a comet. Nor can there be 
much doubt that the countless millions of so-called shooting 
stars—whether grouped together as comets or flying singly 
through space—play an important part in the economy of the 
solar system. Indeed, some astronomers maintain that the 
unending downfall of meteoric showers upon the surface of the 
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sun is enough to account for the continuance of the solar light 
and heat. The whole immense space between the sun and the 
planets would certainly seem to be swarming with meteoric life, 
and there are even astronomers who believe that not only our 
solar system but the whole universe may have been formed by 
the coming together, under the influence of gravitation, of widely 
diffused meteoric matter; the collision would produce heat and 
incandescence, and they hold to this hypothesis rather than to 
that of a primeval universe in a state of vapor, which became 
solid through cooling and contraction. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the supposition that the sun’s heat and light may 
be kept up through a ceaseless down-pouring of meteors upon 
its surface is far from being so generally accepted as the 
theory advanced by Helmholtz. This German physicist sup- 
poses that the heat of the sun is kept up by the gradual con- 
traction of its own mass, and thus the nebular hypothesis of 
Laplace—conceived in 1796—would seem as time goes on to 
be more and more securely established. Here let us say that 
Laplace, in his Mécanique Céleste, taught that in the far distant 
past the matter which at present constitutes our solar system 
was expanded into an immense glowing nebula rotating through 
space and extending far beyond where the farthest planet now 
is, and that this nebulous mass contracted little by little as its 
heat radiated into space, and as it contracted it rotated more 
and more rapidly, until finally smaller rings of nebulous matter 
one after the other were left behind from the central mass; 
but these smaller rings continued to revolve around it, and thus 
was formed our solar system—sun, planets, and moons—the sun 
to-day representing the core of the original nebula; and this is 
what is known as the nebular hypothesis. It may well be, 
however, that Laplace’s bold conception applies only to our 
own sun-system, and that it does not account for the origin of 
the double and multiple stars in the visible universe. And let 
us observe that about ten thousand binary or double stars are 
already known. Certainly some of these double stars are of a 
radically different type from our own solar system, and it has 
been asked whether our system may not be unique in its char- 
acter. May it not be an exceptional formation ? 

It certainly is unique among the star systems which have 
thus far been studied. Here let us remark that the theory of 
secular tidal friction developed by George Howard Darwin, son 
of the famous naturalist, and applied to the double stars, is 
conceived by Dr. T. J. J. See to have had not a little to do 
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with modifying their figures and their motions. The masses of 
the dozen double stars which this astronomer has carefully ob- 
served differ but little one from the other, and Dr. See,* who 
has made double stars a special study, contrasts them with our 
own sun accompanied by its many planets, and he supposes 
that they have not developed from their primal nebula in the 
same manner as our sun system has developed. The two stars 
composing a binary system are supposed in the beginning to 
have formed a single nebulous mass; then, after assuming the 
figure of an hour-glass, the nebula split into two parts, and the 
changes which have come about between them since they split 
in two have been due to tidal friction; they revolve one about 
the other in highly eccentric orbits, and this high eccentricity 
has been brought about by the action of the tides of each star 
on the other.t+ 

Whether beyond the tens of millions of stars which com- 
pose our universe there may not be other universes, it is not 
possible to tell. Yet astronomical analogies would indicate that 
the furthest star which the strongest telescope can descry does 
not mark the limits of creation. The immensity of our uni- 
verse may perhaps be grasped—but only very faintly—if we 
represent our solar system as a ring six feet in diameter with 
the sun in the centre. In this ring Neptune—the most distant 
planet, 2,760,000,000 miles from the sun—would be seen lying 
near the circumference, or about three feet from the centre of 
the ring. Once outside our imaginary ring and preserving the 
same scale of measurement, we should find nothing at all ex- 
cept some comets speeding from one sun to the other and 
swarms of meteors, until we had gone about three and a half 
miles. No, not until we had gone about this distance beyond 
the circumference of our ring should we come to the very 
nearest of all the outlying stars—Alpha Centauri.t 

Then from Alpha Centauri let us fancy ourselves journey- 
ing on and on and on into space, passing countless brilliant 
suns, some of them revolving one about the other, until at 
length we arrive at the furthest star which the most powerful 
telescope can faintly discern; and it is supposed that this al- 
most invisible star may be represented as lying ten thousand 
times further from the circumference of our ring than Alpha 
Centauri. Another way, perhaps, to picture to ourselves the 


* See his very interesting article in the 4¢/antic Monthly for April, on the Solar System. 
+ The Tides. By George Howard Darwin. 
It is a binary, distant about twenty millions of millions of miles from the earth. 
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vastness of our universe is to state that if our sun (which is 
believed to be moving toward a point in the constellation 
Hercules at the probable rate of 150,000,000 miles every year) 
were to move straight on in the direction of the nearest so- 
called fixed star, Alpha Centauri, and if this star were to stay 
where it is, our sun would barely reach Alpha Centauri in 
139,200 years. But whatever conception we may form of our 
universe, whatever hypothesis we may adopt in regard to its 
formation, we are still left in the midst of a mystery. 

Whence arose the first nebula? How was meteoric dust 
developed? We are told that our sun system and other sun 
systems are controlled by the force of gravitation. But whence 
comes the force of gravitation? We know that our sun and 
many so-called fixed stars have a proper motion through space, 
and we know pretty well the direction of this motion. But is 
it consistent with the theory of gravity that the path of our 
sun or any other body should be a straight line? Moreover, 
there are a few stars which are known to be moving through 
space at a rate so terrific that it has been questioned whether 
these stars, which are moving at this indescribable, bewildering 
speed, may not be merely visitors, birds of passage, so to speak, 
from some remote universe, some outlying, far-off part of God’s 
creation. 

As we have already said, when our century began the dis- 
tance of not a single star had been measured, while any know- 
ledge of the chemical nature of the planets and stars by direct 
observation was believed to be an impossibility. Yet the nebu- 
lar hypothesis requires, for its complete confirmation, that the 
matter which exists throughout our solar system should be the 
same matter as composes our earth. What at that time was 
thought to be an impossibility has been achieved: the dis- 
covery of the chemical nature of the heavenly bodies has been 
made through spectrum analysis. Here we may remark that 
the seven colors pointed out by Descartes, viz., red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet, were called by Newton 
a spectrum, from specto—I behold. There are, however, an 
infinite variety of colors, and they were roughly divided into 
seven merely for convenience sake. To be brief, spectrum an- 
alysis means analyzing and studying the different kinds of light 
when viewed through a prism. And it is fortunate that light 
is of a complex nature—that there are many kinds of light 
rays, and that they become widely scattered—differently re- 
fracted in passing through a piece of glass cut in the shape of 
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a wedge or prism. Moreover, some of the rays of light may 
be blotted out while other rays are made brighter, and it is in 
these differences that we have, as it were, a code of signals 
which, correctly interpreted, convey to the astronomer the chem- 
ical nature of the gases by which certain light rays have been 
blotted out and others have been made brighter. Newton, in 
his work on the solar spectrum, failed to perceive on his screen 
the dark lines which cross the colors of the spectrum. These 
significant dark lines, or narrow gaps, were first pointed out 
by Wollaston, in 1802. But this eminent English chemist 
missed their true significance. He viewed the dark lines in the 
colors of the solar spectrum as the boundary lines of the spec- 
tral colors, and it was left to a German, Joseph Fraunhofer, 
not only to trace a great number of these dark lines crossing 
the solar spectrum (the principal ones are now called Fraun- 
hofer’s lines), but also to discover similar dark lines—although 
differently arranged—in the spectra of several stars; and let 
us say that in his observations he placed a prism before the 
object-glass of his telescope—a star spectroscope was an instru- 
ment not yet invented. But although Fraunhofer made some 
suggestive experiments and found that two dark lines in the 
spectrum of the sun apparently corresponded in their place in 
the spectrum, and in their distance from each other, to two 
bright lines which were generally present in artificial, terres- 
trial flames, he advanced no further and left us in ignorance 
of the cause of these dark lines—of these rayless bands. 

It was not until 1859 that another German physicist, Kirch- 
hoff, told us what these dark lines in the spectrum of the sun 
meant. He proved that they are due to the absorption of the 
vapors of similar substances which when heated give out cor- 
responding bright lines. Here was the answer, the correct in- 
terpretation of the dark lines as a code of signals: correctly 
interpreted, they gave a clue to the chemical constitution of 
our sun. And as it is the light of the sun which gives the 
moon its light, he perceived that the dark lines come in the 
same place in the spectrum of the moon. 

But when Kirchhoff examined the light of the stars with a 
spectroscope (all the so-called fixed stars are suns) he found 
that the dark lines in the star spectrum did not all occupy 
the same place as the dark lines in our sun spectrum, and he 
argued that some intrinsic difference must exist between the 
light of our sun and the light of the stars. 

This brief work of Kirchhoff may be called the first step in 
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our study of the solar system and the stellar systems by spec- 
trum analysis. 

Since 1859 great progress has been made through this ingen- 
ious method of research. We know to-day not only that cer- 
tain earthly substances are present in the stars, but that in 
some stars there are substances which are not found on our 
earth. Spectrum analysis has also enabled us to separate into 
double stars systems whose component parts are too close to- 
gether for the largest telescope to resolve; these intimately 
connected double stars are detected through their giving a com. 
pound spectrum. Moreover the spectroscope has enabled us to 
calculate the rate at which a star may be travelling towards 
us or away from us; for the rate at which a star moves may 
be measured by its change of color: the color-change depend- 
ing on the fact that if a star is coming towards us, the succes- 
sion of light waves strike upon the eye more rapidly than if 
it is receding from us. If a star is receding it sends fewer 
vibrations in a second: hence a change in its color; its lines 
move towards the red end of the spectrum. But if it is mov- 
ing towards us, it will appear tinged with blue. Here let us 
say that two centuries ago Huygens assumed as a good work- 
ing hypothesis—yet one most difficult to conceive—that the 
vast, airless space between our earth and the stars was filled 
with an elastic, invisible substance to which he gave the name 
of ether; and he assumed that this subtle substance is set in 
wave-like motions by the sun and all luminous bodies, and that 
these waves or undulations when they strike upon the eye 
cause the sensation which we call light. Accepting as true 
this hypothesis, let us say that when the ether waves set in 
motion by the sun strike the earth they are impeded in their 
motion, for it is harder for them to travel through the solid 
earth than through the ether, and consequently a number of 
the ether waves bound or vibrate back from the earth to the 
eye, and as they vibrate differently according to the condition 
of the earth—its roughness, its dryness, its softness—they 
impress the eye differently and make an impression of the 
earth as it is. But a perfectly transparent body lets nearly 
all the ether waves pass through it; in this case very few of the 
ether waves vibrate back to the eye, and so you might walk up 
against a glass door without seeing it. But put some mercury be- 
hind the glass, and you have a reflected image of yourself, a 
looking-glass ; because the mercury lets hardly any of the ether 
waves pass through it—it makes them vibrate back to your eye. 
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A leaf looks green because all the ether waves, except the green 
waves, are supposed to be absorbed by the leaf; only the green 
waves vibrate back to your eye, and vibrate just rapidly enough 
to make on your eye the sensation called green. A red object 
is supposed to absorb all the ether waves except the red ones, 
which vibrate back and give the sensation called red. A blue 
object is supposed to absorb all the ether waves except the 
blue ones, which vibrate back and give the sensation called 
blue; and so on with all the other colors. In a word, the 
colors of objects are supposed to be due to the unequal ab- 
sorption of rays of light of different refrangibility. But spec- 
trum analysis has done more than separate double stars and 
tell how fast stars may be travelling to or from us. It has al- 
so thrown not a little light on the nature of the nebule. Sir 
William Herschel supposed that the nebule were all star 
clusters which were too distant for any telescope to discover 
the stars which compose them. Now we know that, while stars 
and nebule are often closely connected, many nebule consist 
entirely of glowing hydrogen and nitrogen gases. 

But wonderful as have been the results achieved through 
spectrum analysis, we have discovered by means of photogra- 
phy things almost as wonderful. By applying a sensitive pho- 
tograph plate to the telescope instead of the human eye, we 
have obtained photographs of comets, stars, and nebule which 
it was utterly impossible for the eye to see through the tele- 
scope; the retina of the strongest eye soon wearies, whereas 
the metallic plate does not weary, and the cumulative effects 
of many hours’ exposure reveal depths in our universe un- 
dreamed of before. Astronomers are even preparing to photo- 
graph the entire heavens, and when this task is completed we 
shall have photographs of between ten and twenty millions of 
stars. 


PHYSICS. 


From astronomy let us pass to the domain of Physics. 
Here we may confidently say that one of the most important 
discoveries of our century is the law of the conservation of 
energy. What led up to this discovery was the determination 
by many experiments of the mechanical equivalent of heat. A 
century ago Sir Humphry Davy concluded that heat was a 
mode of motion, “ probably a vibration of the corpuscles (that 
is, the little particles) of bodies tending to separate them.” 
Thus, if we set a pan of water on some burning coals, the vi- 
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bration which takes place in the coals as they burn passes into 
the metal of the pan, and through the pan it passes to the 
water. Presently the minute particles which compose the water 
tend to push apart. But being bound to one another by the 
force of attraction, they quiver and vibrate, for they cannot 
yet get away from each other; and it is this vibration which 
gives you the sensation of heat if you touch the water with 
your finger. But by and by, as the water in the pan gets hotter 
and hotter, the quivering and vibration of its tiny particles become 
more and more violent, until at length the force of attraction 
which holds the particles of water together is overcome by the 
force of motion, and then away fly these little particles in the 
shape of steam. ‘But we have not space to tell all the ways 
whereby it has been shown that heat is not a material substance 
but a mode of motion, and that energy may be converted into 
heat. Let us merely observe that it is generally held that 
James P. Joule, of Manchester, in 1849, was the first to establish 
that a certain force exerted would produce a corresponding 
amount of heat; that there was a mechanical equivalent of 
heat. By a very ingenious experiment he showed that a weight 
weighing one pound must fall 772 feet in order to raise the 
temperature of one pound of water by 1° Fahrenheit. And 
Joule’s conclusions led to the more general law known as the 
conservation of energy. By this is meant that the energy, the 
power to do work in the operations of nature which a body 
possesses, may be transformed but cannot be destroyed. The 
energy which converts heat into work or work into heat remains 
always the same; if it be lost in one form it will reappear in 
another. A ball that falls to the ground rests there, but the 
energy of the falling ball has been converted into heat, which 
heat, if it were stored up and utilized, would again lift the ball to 
the height from which it fell. This important principle would 
seem to show that all the forces of nature depend one on the 
other; and moreover, that force does not originate on the 
earth, but comes to us from the sun, or had its source in the 
sun before the earth parted from it.* 


ELECTRICITY. 


We shall now speak of electricity. Our century has wit- 
nessed marked advances in this science, although we do not 


* Memorandums found among the papers of the French scientist, Sadi Carnot, prove 
that he had come to believe that heat is in reality motion—motion which has changed its 
form. A number of years before Joule, Carnot had convinced himself of the doctrine of 


the conservation of energy. 
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yet know what electricity really is. But while we take a rea- 
sonable pride in what has been achieved in the past hundred 
years through this form of energy, we should not forget what 
was done by Galvani and Franklin. These great men prepared 
the way for Volta. 

In 1800 Alessandro Volta, an Italian, made the first step 
toward the electric telegraph by showing that two different 
metals—say, zinc and copper—joined by a wire and placed in 
acid and water, will set up a current of electricity from the 
one to the other. And in the electric battery which Volta 
made, and which is known as the Voltaic pile, a constant cur- 
rent of electricity will pass along the wire for any distance as 
long as the circuit is not interrupted. 

The next discovery, namely, that electricity is in some mys- 
terious way connected with magnetism, was made by a Dane 
named Hans Christian Oersted, in 1819. It had been known 
since the fifteenth century that a needle after having been 
rubbed on a loadstone* always points north and south; and 
this kind of needle, as it is very useful to mariners, became 
known as the mariner’s compass. 

But why did one end of the needle point to the north and 
the other end to the south? Not a few scientists answered 
this question by saying that the needle must be acted upon in 
some way by electric currents, which are known to be con- 
stantly streaming to and fro in the atmosphere. But it was 
not until 1819 that Oersted found that when an electric cur- 
rent is made to pass from south to north along a conducting 
wire which is placed parallel to a magnetic needle, the north 
end of the needle will turn towards the west until it lies at 
right angles to the path of the current. For example, if a 
copper wire be placed so that its two ends point north and 
south, and if a magnetic needle be poised right below it, the 
needle will now lie in a line with the wire, because a magnetic 
needle always points north and south. But if the wires of a 
Voltaic battery be made to join the two ends of this copper 
wire so that an electric current passes along it from south to 
north, then, as we have said, the north end of the needle be- 
gins to move away from the north towards the west, viz., to- 
wards the left side of the electric current, and it will keep 
moving until it points to the west. 


‘ 
*It had long been known that a mineral called loadstone (iron in union with other sub- 
the loadstone is called a magnet because it was first discovered at a 


stances) attracted iron ; 
place called Magnesia, in Greece. 
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This discovery (the importance of which Oersted did not 
perceive) marked the very first step in a new science, the 
science of electro-magnetism. Shortly after Oersted’s discovery 
a French physicist, André Ampére, heard about it and he set 
eagerly to work, and in less than a week brought to light some 
curious facts about electro-magnetism. First he found that 
while the magnetic needle does indeed always lie across the 
path of the electric current, the north end of the needle turns 
different ways according to the direction in which the electric 
current flows. Arguing also from the hypothesis that magnetic 
force is caused by electric currents, Ampére tried to magnetize 
a bar of steel by running an electric current round it; and by 
an ingenious method he succeeded. He wound a copper wire 
—enveloped in silk—round a steel bar; then joining the two 
ends of the wire to a Voltaic battery, he sent a current of 
electricity through it; and thus did he make the first electro- 
magnet. 

Moreover, Ampére conceived the pregnant idea that if an 
electric current may change a piece of metal into a magnet, 
the whole earth might be viewed as a gigantic magnet (being 
acted upon by the electric currents flowing from east to 
west): and might not this give a clue to the direction of the 
magnetic needle? 

Here let us observe that to-day the magnetism of the earth 
is supposed to be influenced by spots on the sun. The expla- 
nation commonly given of sun spots is that luminous clouds 
which envelop the sun open at times and give us a glimpse of 
the body of the sun within; and these small parts of the sun’s 
body look like spots. It has been found also by observation 
that the spots regularly grow less during a period of five and 
a half years, after which they gradually increase again in num- 
ber. There is, therefore, a regular cycle of about eleven years 
in the growth and diminution of sun spots. And that they do 
exert some influence upon our earth is perceived by their effects 
on the magnetic needle and the electric telegraph. Moreover, 
as grand displays of the aurora borealis very often appear at the 
same time as the breaking out of uncommonly big sun spots, 
there is reason to believe that the Aurora and magnetic storms 
set in motion by the sun, 92,000,000 miles away, are intimately 
connected. 

But to come back to electro-magnetism, let us say that 
even as Oersted’s discoveries had kindled the genius of Ampére, 
so did Ampére’s successful work in this new science impart in- 
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creased enthusiasm to an English scientist, Michael Faraday. 
Deeply impressed by Ampére’s experiment whereby a steel bar 
had been made into a magnet by passing an electric current 
through it, Faraday determined to see whether by reversing 
the experiment he might not set up a current of electricity by 
means of a magnet. In this he succeeded, and the many feet 
of wire which in his experiment he wound round a hollow 
wooden cylinder into which he thrust and drew out a power- 
ful bar magnet (while it rested in the cylinder no electric cur- 
rent was set upon the wire) led the way to what is known as 
the induction coil, by which powerful electrical effects are pro- 
duced. Here we may observe how electricity and magnet- 
ism—through the discoveries of Volta, Oersted, Ampére, and 
Faraday—surely led up, step by step, to the invention of the 
telegraph and the telephone. 

We remember how in 1800 Volta showed that a current of 
electricity may be produced by placing two different metals, 
joined by a wire, in acid and water and the current sent for 
any distance along the wire. Shortly afterwards it began to 
be asked whether this current might not be used in some way 
to make signals. 

Different plans were tried and failed, until, as we have said, 
Oersted discovered that an electric current made to flow from 
south to north near a magnetic needle caused the needle to 
turn and point west—at right angles to the path of the current ; 
and until Ampére further showed that the north end of the 
needle might be turned from side to side, in different direc- , 
tions, by changing the direction of the electric current; the 
direction of the needle depending on the direction of the cur- 
rent. What was afterwards accomplished by Wheatstone, 
Morse, and others was merely to invent practical methods of 
utilizing the discoveries of these scientists. An electric current 
is sent along a wire and a message is framed according to the 
way in which the current flows round a magnetic needle; the 
direction of the needle depends on the direction of the current ; 
so many turns of the needle to the right or to the left mean 
this or that letter. Herein lies the whole secret of the electric 


telegraph. 
But perhaps as useful as the telegraph has been the inven- 


tion of the telephone. In 1876 Professor Graham Bell, of Bos- 
ton, after several other inventors had tried and failed, produced 
an instrument which enables one person to speak to another at 
a distance. And this invention largely depends on a discovery 
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by Faraday which we have mentioned, namely, that an electric 
current may be set up in a coil of wire wound round a wood- 
en cylinder through the motion of a magnet drawn in.and out 
of the cylinder. Now, a telephone is a small instrument contain- 
ing a permanent magnet at whose upper end is fastened a piece 
of soft iron, around which is coiled some copper wire envel- 
oped in silk, and this wire is made to connect with another 
telephone perhaps many miles away. Ata little distance above 
the piece of soft iron, around which the copper wire is coiled, 
rests an iron plate or disc enclosed in a wooden frame which 
has an opening at the top, and into this opening the person 
speaks, 

The vibrations of the voice cause the particles of the disc 
to vibrate or quiver; this vibration or quivering of the parti- 
cles of the disc affects the soft iron bar set a little below it 
and around which the wire is coiléd. Now, this bar of soft 
iron—which has become magnetized by touching one end of a 
permanent magnet—has its magnetization changed according to 
the rate at which it vibrates and according to the form of the 
vibration or quivering; and this change in the magnetization 
of the iron immediately sets up currents of electricity in the 
coil of wire, and these currents flow instantaneously to the other 
end of the wire, which is connected with another telephone, 
and at this other end they flow around another coil of wire, 
affect another piece of soft iron, and cause the particles of 
another plate or disc to vibrate in exactly the same manner as 
the plate into the wooden frame of which the words were spoken. 
But if the same sounds are given out, it is not because the 
sound vibrations have passed along the wire, but because the 
vibrations, which at the speaker’s end were changed into 
electric currents, are changed back again by these currents into 
identical sound vibrations in a similar plate or disc at the 
listener’s end; and these vibrations reproduce the very tone of 
the speaker. Surely if we analyze this invention we cannot fail 
to see how much it owes to Faraday’s discovery that an electric 
current may be set up in a coil of wire by means of a magnet 
drawn in and out of the coil. 

But many as are the uses to which electricity has been turned 
in our wonderful century, we do not yet know what it really is. 
It may indeed be a fluid of a most subtle character. Yet this 
is merely a descriptive hypothesis. Here we quote from W. 
Stanley Jevons:* “ An infinitely closer analogy exists between 


* The Principles of Sctence, vol. ii. p. 154. 
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electricity and light undulations, which are about equally rapid in 
propagation; and while we shall probably continue for a long 
time to talk of the electric fluid, there can be no doubt that this 
expression merely represents some phase of a molecular motion, 
some wave of disturbance propagating itself at one time through 
material conductors, at another time through the ethereal basis 
of light.” 


GEOLOGY. 


From electricity let us now turn to Geology. A century ago 
the history of our earth was read very differently from the way 
we read it to-day. It was then the common belief that our 
earth had existed not very much more than five or six thou- 
sand years, and that the mountains and valleys, the tilted rocks 
and cafions, were evidences of mighty catastrophes. But a 
poor English surveyor, William Smith, well named the Father 
of English Geologists, was at work making a map of the various 
geological formations of his country, and in this map he showed 
how the strata were placed one above the other and how each 
stratum was characterized by different fossils; and the work he 
accomplished contributed not a little to a correct reading of 
the earth’s past history. It was not, however, until 1830 that 
the old-time views were seriously questioned by a famous 
geologist, Sir Charles Lyell. After patiently and carefully 
studying the changes which were going on around him during 
his own life-time, and the causes of those changes, Lyell wrote 
a book entitled Principles of Geology, in which he argued that 
the crust of the earth as we behold it now is not the work of 
any uncommon violence of nature, but is the result of causes 
which are still active; but so gradually, so imperceptibly are 
changes brought about that we do not observe them. We do 
not see Nature ever at her work carving out valleys, levelling 
mountains, making the beds of rivers, raising land above the 
sea in one place, submerging it in the sea at another. And we 
believe we are correct when we say that to-day Lyell’s views 
prevail among the great majority of geologists, and they are 
called Uniformitarians. But whether we range ourselves with 
the Uniformitarians or not, the geology of our century has made 
it highly probable that our globe is millions of years old. It 
has also come to be generally accepted that at no very remote 
period in the past—it may be not more than eight or ten 
thousand years ago—there was what is called an Ice-age, or 
glacial epoch. It was Louis Agassiz who first pointed out, in 
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the different countries which he visited about fifty years ago, 
the scratchings on rocks seemingly made by ice. He also 
showed the remains of ancient moraines in places where to-day 
no glaciers are to be found, and he called attention to huge 
boulders—erratics—which must have been carried from a dis- 
tance byice. From all his observations Agassiz concluded that 
at one time a field of ice, not unlike the ice-field which in our 
age covers Greenland, must have spread over a portion of North 
America and Europe. 

Since Agassiz studied the subject many others have taken 
it up; and let us observe that quite recently Dr. James A. 
Mitchell, professor of geology at Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, has written a very interesting paper on glacial 
action in permo-carboniferous time. There is, therefore, not a 
little evidence to show that at one period of the earth's history, 
and it may be at different periods, a marked change of climate 
occurred in certain parts of the globe. This change may have 
been brought about by changes in the distribution of land and sea, 
and with this change of climate many regions became covered 
with a mantle of ice. 


NATURAL SELECTION. 


While the geologists of our century were at work studying 
the rocks, naturalists were endeavoring to explain how the 
different kinds of plants and animals which they saw around 
them had come to be what they are. The doctrine that they 
had been separately created by a distinct act of the Creator 
was almost universally held up to the beginning of the century. 
But in 1809 a great French naturalist, Lamarck, in a book too 
little read, entitled Phzlosophie Zoologique, taught that organic life 
had developed from lower into higher forms. Not many per- 
sons, however, accepted Lamarck’s view. The great majority 
still held to the belief that Almighty God had created animals 
and plants pretty much as we see them to-day. What the 
great St. Augustine had written fifteen hundred years before 
about the operation of natural laws and creation by means of 
secondary causes seemed to be utterly forgotten. But as the 
century advanced, naturalists, although they had turned a deaf 
ear to Lamarck and had ignored St. Augustine, became more 
and more impressed by the fossils which they discovered in the 
rocks. In the lowest and oldest fossil-bearing strata, laid down 
millions of years ago, were found only shells of sea animals. A 
little higher up came fish. Above the primeval fish appeared 
VOL, LXIX.—1I! 
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the remains of swimming reptiles, some of them of gigantic 
size. In a little higher strata still were discovered reptiles with 
wings, and birds with teeth and long reptilian tails. Above the 
winged reptiles and reptilian birds were found lowly organized 
mammals of a distinctly reptilian type; transition forms, as it 
were, leading up to typical mammals, which finally appeared in 
the highest and newest rocks. It was interesting, too, to observe, 
in studying these numberless fossil remains, that the nearer 
the strata came together—in rocks nearly of the same age— 
the more closely did the fossils contained in the strata re- 
semble each other; while the farther apart the strata, the more 
unlike were the fossils. And naturalists began to ask them- 
selves whether this might not point to genetic affinity. Did it 
not look as if new forms had not merely succeeded each other, 
but that there had been some special link connecting the num- 
berless forms which appeared one after the other in the various 
strata? And the more they studied the fossils in the rocks and 
saw evidence of a gradual advance from the general to the 
special, from the low to the high, from the simple to the com- 
plex, and when naturalists became aware, too, of the striking 
facts revealed by embryology, the more convinced did they be- 
come that the organic life which they saw around them, instead 
of having been separately, specially created, had been gradually 
unfolded from a few simple types which God had created in the 
beginning. They only waited for some plausible explanation of 
how this unfolding might have come about in order to accept 
the doctrine of development. This plausible explanation was 
at last given by two naturalists—Charles Darwin and Alfred R. 
Wallace—who had been working at the problem thousands of 
miles apart, and who, without knowing what the other was 
doing, adopted the same line of argument. Their solution of 
the problem—which was Natural Selection *—appeared in two 
essays which were read the same evening—July 1, 1858—at the 
Linnzan Society, London. 

It was, however, Darwin’s work—TZhe Origin of Species— 
which appeared in November, 1859, that made so profound an 
impression on the scientific world and persuaded so many 
naturalists to accept the doctrine of development. In this 
work Natural Selection, as the main but not the only cause of 
change of species, is made to explain so many difficulties, gives 
such satisfactory reasons why in the lowest and oldest rocks we 


* Darwin called it natural selection in order to mark the analogy between it and artificial 
selection. 
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SL a eT Ne, 


ALFRED R. WALLACE PROPOSED THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION THE 
SAME EVENING, JULY 1, 1858, WITH DARWIN. 


should find the lowest types of life, and why little by little, as 
organic life multiplied and the struggle increased, more com- 
plicated forms appeared—better fitted to survive in changed 
conditions—that we can hardly wonder at the impression which 
this book made. Nevertheless, Lamarck’s explanation of de- 
velopment still counts for not a little with some well-known 
naturalists, especially in America, where they are termed Neo- 
Lamarckians. 

Lamarck’s theory is that development has come about mainly 
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through the direct action of the environment upon internal 
structure and the transmission of the modifications thus pro- 
duced. He tells us, in Philosophie Zoologique, that species vary 
under changing external influences. While Lamarck firmly be- 
lieved in a Creator, he rejected the doctrine that animals had 
been created for a certain mode of life. He taught that a 
certain mode of life had, so to speak, created the animals. 

And let us add that Lamarck’s definition of species is per- 
haps the best definition we have. “A species,” he says, “is a 
collection of similar individuals which are perpetuated by gen- 
eration in the same condition, as long as their environment has 
not changed sufficiently to bring about variation in their habits, 
their character, and their form.” 

But, as we have observed, it was the theory of natural 
selection, as propounded by Darwin and Wallace and elaborated 
in Darwin’s epoch-making book, that gave the first rude shock 
to the belief in separate, special creations. And now when our 
century is closing we find the doctrine of evolution opposed only 
by well-meaning persons who have not made natural history a 
special study.* With little or no knowledge of classification, of 
geographical distribution, of geology, of comparative anatomy, 
or of embryology, these persons do not hesitate to set up their 
own crude opinions against the opinions of authorities like St. 
George Mivart, Romanes, Cope, Marsh, Leidy, and hosts of 
other world-known students of nature. Their opposition, how- 
ever, is of no avail, and we may confidently assert that while 
naturalists are not all of one mind in regard to the causes of 
development (some holding natural selection to be the main 
factor, others adopting Lamarck’s view, while a very small 
number believe that we have yet to find a vera causa), no 
naturalist of any repute declares his disbelief in the progressive 
evolution of species from other species. But, while naturalists 
differ in regard to the factors of development, we ourselves 
believe that the greater popularity of natural selection is largely 
owing to the fact that it does not require a naturalist to think 
it out. Its very simplicity has done much to make it popular. 
But it does require a naturalist’s knowledge to discover the 
slight, promiscuous variations which exist in all groups of ani- 
mals and plants. And it is from these variations (which are 

* See Monsignor Beaunard’s earnest letter on the Scientific Instruction of the Clergy, in 
Annales Catholigues, 6th August, 1898. He calls his letter a ‘‘ Cri d’alarme.” 

See also Dublin Review, October, 1898, page 246, where Bishop Hedley of Newport says: 

the foremost Catholic men of science of the day not only hold a theory of evolu- 


tion, but consider that there can be do doubt on the matter,” 
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probably largely due to the direct action of the environment) 
that favorable ones are seized upon and developed by nature. 
In the struggle for life nature selects, so to speak, the varia- 
tions which are most fitted to survive: the variations best 
adapted to thrive on a certain food, to live in a certain climate, 
to escape certain enemies. And climate, food, and enemies are 
not always the same; there is some little change, impercepti- 
ble to us, going on all the time. And thus in the course of 
years the race becomes changed to suit the changed conditions. 
This is what is meant by natural selection. And we may add 
that Lamarck’s explanation of the origin of species is not really 
opposed to Darwin and Wallace’s view. It is rather comple- 
mentary to it. 


MEDICINE. 


We shall now conclude our brief review of science in the 
nineteenth century with a few remarks on the progress of 
Medicine. Perhaps no discovery has done so much to lessen 
pain as the discovery of chloroform. The use of this anzs- 
thetic for producing unconsciousness was first made about fifty 
years ago by Sir James Y. Simpson ; and by means of chloroform 
surgeons are not afraid to perform operations which used to 
be considered impossible. Before its use the shock to the sys- 
tem was too great for recovery. 

Almost as useful to mankind as chloroform has been Dr. 
Lister’s antiseptic treatment of wounds. By this treatment 
freshly cut surfaces may be exposed to the air and will soon 
heal; for it has been proved that suppuration and putrefaction 
are not due to normal changes, but are caused by the presence 
of bacteria. Lister’s method consists in carefully washing every 
instrument that touches a wound in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and in filling the air which surrounds the patient 
with an abundant spray of carbolic acid. The microscopic 
disease-germs are thus kept away or destroyed. Here let us 
say that we owe to the brilliant researches of Pasteur the 
foundation of modern bacteriology. Through Pasteur the mi- 
croscope has lifted physiology and pathology into new realms 
of discovery. The minute, injurious animal organisms which 
may gain an entrance into our blood or tissues, bringing with 
them disease and death, have in a number of cases been checked 
and destroyed; and it was mainly upon Pasteur’s researches 
and upon the discovery of chloroform that modern surgery 
waited before it made its stupendous advance. 
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Quite recently we have seen another discovery open the 
way to still further progress in medicine. The wonderful phe. 
nomena of the X rays, as they are sometimes called, have ren- 
dered many opaque objects transparent, and have allowed the 
surgeon to see where calcareous deposits and foreign metallic 
substances may be hidden in the body. We owe the discovery 
of these mysterious rays to William Konrad Roentgen, profes- 
sor of physics at Wiirzburg, Germany. For many years he had 
made a special study of phenomena which spring from the ac- 
tion of electric currents in glass tubes exhausted of air and 
known as Crookes, or vacuum, tubes. He found that the rays 
emanating from a Crookes tube, excited by an electric current, 
produced an effect in many ways like the effect produced by 
ordinary rays of light, yet with this singular difference, viz., 
that they would penetrate certain substances which ordinary 
light rays do not penetrate. Like electricity, these rays are in- 
visible and are recognized only by their effects. Their exact 
nature we do not know, and hence the name of X, or unknown, 
rays given to them by their discoverer. There is a high proba- 
bility, however, that they are transverse vibrations in the ether, 
but of vastly shorter wave-lengths than the vibrations of ordi- 
nary light rays. And they differ from ordinary light rays in the 
fact that they cannot be deflected or refracted or brought to a 
focus: they proceed only in straight lines. Let us add that 
the picture of the object which we obtain through the X rays 
is not, strictly speaking, a photograph, although developed in 
the same manner; the picture (or radiograph, as it is called) is 
a shadow-picture of the object. 

But, great as has been the progress in medicine during the 
past hundred years, we may confidently look for still greater 
progress in the not distant future through the solution of the 
great problem of immunity and its practical corollary, artificial 
immunization (the new doctrine of antitoxins), as well as 
through a profounder study of cellular pathology, with which 
Professor Rudolph Virchow’s name is closely associated. This 
eminent German biologist tells us, after long observation and 
experiment, that we must give up the idea that highly organ- 
ized living things are units; they are organisms each constitu- 
ent part of which has its own special life. Ultimate analysis 
of higher animals brings us to the cell, which is composed of 
chemical substances not in themselves alive. The organism, ac- 
cording to Virchow, is not an individual but a social mechanism ; 
as a nation is to its citizens so is man to his cells, The 
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cells are the factors of existence; all life comes from antece- 
dent life; every cell springs from another cell. And while he 
admits that many diseases are caused by invading microbes, he 
maintains that—microbes apart—disease is due to the inherited 
properties of the cells of the organ affected. And in the treat- 
ment of disease we should strive to affect the cells. 


Here we end our review of what science has accomplished 
in this wonderful century. But before we dismiss the subject 
let us ask what may have been the century’s note—its distin- 
guishing mark? To our mind it has been its closer touch with 
nature; it has looked more to achievement than to sterile rheto- 
ric; it has seen, with the monk Roger Bacon, that it is only 
by observation and experiment that we can pass the golden 
gateway which leads into the domain of the physical sciences. 
And while our century has not denied to tradition its due 
value, it has refused to let tradition lay too heavy a hand on 
freedom and originality of thought. It has aimed, as never be- 
fore, to trace phenomena to their sources, and the study of 
Origins is leading to a revolution in our conception of every 
branch of study. But having said this, we may add that the 
truly great and wise among us recognize how little we know 
compared to what there is to be known. We recognize that 
we are finite minds attempting infinite problems, and in the 
words of one of the profoundest thinkers of our time on the 
Philosophy of Science, we say:* “ From science modestly pur- 
sued, with a due consciousness of the extreme finitude of our 
intellectual powers, there can arise only nobler and wider no- 
tions of the purpose of creation. . . . Our science will not 
deny the existence of things because they cannot be weighed 
and measured. It will rather lead us to believe that the won- 
ders and subtleties of possible existence surpass all that our 
mental powers allow us clearly to perceive.” 


*W. Stanley Jevons, 7he Principles of Science, vol. ii. page 468. 








St. Catherine of Siena. 


HER carved semblance hangs upon my wall: 
The meek-bowed head within the halo wide, 
The pierced hands folded o’er the wounded side; 
Against her breast the lily petals fall, 
Herself a fragile lily, pale and tall, 
Siena’s old-time Saint and present pride: 
A face not beautiful, but calm, clear-eyed 
To look through visions to the heart of all. 











O Caterina, thou whose simple feet 

To lowly needs in loving service bent, 

Trod life’s plain ways, whence came thy skill to move 
The destiny of states with influence sweet ? 

A messenger of peace from heaven sent 

With serpent’s wisdom in the harmless dove ! 


CAROLYN SAGE. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FLORENCE. 
BY E. MCAULIFFE. 


‘* The rills that glitter down the grassy slope 
Of Casentino, making fresh and soft 
The banks whereby they glide to Arno’s stream, 
Stand ever in my view.” —Dante. 


‘* Florence, within her ancient limit mark, 
Which calls her still to matin prayers and noon, 
Was chaste and sober, and abode in peace.” —/d7d. 


4, 


AMAEMERS F had our first experience of Italian life in Flor- 
ence, where we took a suite of rooms in a private 
family. Our rooms fronted on a sunny square 
opposite the Pitti Palace, and not far from Casa 

: Guidi; we had those beautiful windows before 
us, which Ruskin says are the finest in Europe; we had a view 


of the Boboli gardens, which I think the most beautiful in 
Italy, and of the Fortezza Belvidere, a fortress which stands 
on the summit of the hill, behind the gardens and overlooking 
them. The first sound we heard on awakening in the morning 
was the bugle call, the first sight that greeted our eyes was the 
regimental drill in the camp-field, where the men looked as 
though they were exercising in the clouds. Then followed the 
march down the winding paths to the city, with pennons wav- 
ing and lances glittering in the sun. 

But it was not alone the exterior attractions that pleased 
us so much; it was beyond all else the sweet, pious interior. 
The family consisted of a young widow, beautifu! and not at 
all conscious of it; not learned, 


“Save in gracious household ways”; 
and a little child of four years, whose prattle was a continual 
Italian lesson. We encouraged her to visit us; so her mother 
brought her in for one or two hours every evening after dinner. 
Little Adelina’s first care was to instruct us in our religion. 
She commenced by asking us if we were Christians; we an- 
swered in the affirmative, but she shook her head incredulously, 
saying: “Forestieri non sono Cristiani, tutti sono eretici” 
(Foreigners are not Christians; they are all heretics) Then she 
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‘“ LINGERING UNDER ARCADES FILLED WITH THE WORK OF FRA ANGELICO.” 


ordered us to “segna” (make the sign of the cross). We asked 
her to’teach us how; then she took the right hand of each in 
turn, and taught us how. Next she brought a _ prayer-book, 
and, opening it at a picture of the crucifixion, told us the history 
of our redemption, and then held it up to each one’s lips to 
be kissed. After which she would kiss us herself, and say 


” 


“brave bambine” (good children). 

Now, there was a considerable distance to be traversed 
from my rooms to those occupied by the family; the house 
was immense and old-fashioned, built around a square central 
court, which was not lit by gas, or in any other way. When 
it was time to leave, Donna Louisa lighted her lamp, and it was 
an art study to watch the little group going down the long, 
gloomy passage ; Adelina skipping like a fawn beside her grace- 
ful young mother, who carried in her hand the antique Etrus- 
can lamp which shed its little halo of light around them; it 
was like a picture from the illuminated border of an old manu- 
script. 

Our mornings were spent in the churches; the monasteries, 
art galleries, museums, etc., occupied the afternoons, besides 
many expeditions outside the walls. Even at this distance of 
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time the memory of those days of ecstasy makes my pulses 
throb: Santa Maria Novella, where St. Dominic preached ; 
Santa Croce, full of the spirit of St. Francis; San Marco— 
what hours of delight we spent in those cloisters! lingering 
under arcades filled with the work of Fra Angelico, of whom 
Ruskin says: “ A man who smiled seldom, wept often, prayed 
constantly, and never harbored an impure thought. His pic- 
tures are simply so many pieces of jewelry.” We saw those 
massive books of which Longfellow speaks in repelling the 
aspersions cast by Protestant writers on the monks of the mid- 
dle ages: “ That they slept their lives away is most untrue. 
For, in an age when books were few, so few, so precious, that 
they were often chained to their oaken shelves with iron chains, 
like galley slaves to their benches—these men, with their labori- 
ous hands, copied upon parchment all the lore and wisdom of 
the past, and transmitted it to us. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that, but for these monks, not one line of the classics 
would have reached our day.” 

We visited the Certosa, in the beautiful Val d’Eura, and 
saw the remnant of a once numerous community, a few aged 
men in the white robes of their order. This is one of the sup- 
pressed monasteries. The government makes money out of it 
by taxing visitors; United Italy makes quite a revenue out of 
the sacred shrines and places of pilgrimage all over the op- 
pressed land. 

One of our favorite walks was up the narrow, steep road to 
San Miniato, where a deed of grace was accomplished centuries 
ago. Giovanni Gualberto, a young knight belonging to a noble 
family, was descending the hill on Good Friday, after Mass. 
He had been strongly wrestling with himself that morning, be- 
cause a beloved brother had been cruelly slain and vengeance 
was in his heart. Now, however, he was calmed by prayer, 
and in a better frame of mind, when midway on the hill he 
met the slayer face to face. All his good resolutions vanished ; 
like a flash of lightning his sword was out and raised to strike, 
when the offender, falling on his knees, besought him, for the 
sake of-Him who died on that day, to spare and pardon him. 
Gualberto sheathed his sword, but never returned to his ances- 
tral home. Filled with horror at himself for the crime he was 
so near committing, he sought the desolate heights of Vallom- 
brosa, where he founded a monastery of the most austere rule, 
and soon gathered about him a number of holy men. He lived 
here a life of great sanctity, and was canonized after his death. 
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‘THE REMNANT OF A ONCE NUMEROUS COMMUNITY, A FEW AGED MEN IN THE 
WHITE ROBES OF THEIR ORDER.” 
Alluding to such foundations, Bulwer writes: “There was a 
certain vastness of mind in the adoption of utter solitude, in 
which the first enthusiasts of our religion indulged. The remote 
desert, the solitary rock, the rude dwelling hollowed from the 
cave, . . . all make a picture of severe and preternatural 
grandeur.” On the very spot where this noble victory over 
self was achieved, on the hill-side at San Miniato, a fine fresco, 
in good preservation, perpetuates its memory. It represents 
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the knight standing and sheathing his sword, while his foe 
kneels at his feet, with hands raised in an attitude of supplica- 
tion. 

The cloisters of Vallombrosa are now deserted, except by 
a few aged monks who show the place to strangers. When 
they die, their places will not be filled by religious. Thus goes 
on the work of de-Christianizing the land. 

In spite of religious persecution and infidel rulers, there 
exists in Florence to-day one of the greatest and most useful 
religious societies in the world. I speak of the “ Misericordia.” 
This extraordinary society was founded in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and has gone on extending its labors, insomuch that it 
still possesses the vigor of youth. The members are all men: 
laborers, mechanics, men of business, bankers, nobles, even the 
grand dukes have not disdained membership. A certain num- 
ber are appointed for each day’s work; the tolling of a bell 
gives notice when and where they are wanted, like our old sys- 
tem of fire-bells. They are called for all accidents, they bring 
the injured to the hospitals; they visit the sick and the needy 
in their homes, provide nurses when necessary, and all comforts 
that the sick require; and they bury the dead. For all this no 
pay is received or thought of; it is pure charity, unostentatious 
charity, for the recipients only know them as “ brothers of the 
Misericordia’”’; their faces, when in the discharge of their good 
works, are never seen. Every brother wears a black domino, 
with holes to accommodate his eyes, thus keeping literally the 
Gospel precept of not letting his left hand know what his right 
hand doeth. Boxes, labelled “For the Misericordia,” are 
placed in different parts of the city, and the alms collected in 
these boxes, together with private donations, comprise their 
entire revenue. 

In Italy funerals generally take palce at night, and it is a 
weird and thrilling sight to see the long procession of black 
dominoes winding through a narrow street by torchlight, and 
chanting the psalms that compose the office for the dead. In 
funerals of the poor they dispense with a hearse, and the mem- 
bers bear the coffin (generally covered with flowers) on their 
shoulders to a chapel near the cemetery, where it is left for 
the night and quietly buried next morning, none but relatives 
attending. White dominoes are worn in processions of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Every Sunday morning, at the early Masses, 
when the priest has finished giving Communion to all who ap- 
proach the altar, he descends the steps bearing the ciborium, 
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and passes down the aisle and into the street, and so on to 
the houses of all who have sent notice that they are unable, 
through sickness or infirmity, to come to the church. A band 
of the Misericordia accompanies the priest. One goes in 
front, ringing the little bell; four carry the small canopy over 
the Blessed Sacrament, others following, all chanting as they 
go. Many persons join the ranks through devotion, and even 
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go into the sick person’s room, or kneel on the landing if the 
room is crowded, while the holy rites are being administered. 
As the priest, bearing his sacred burden, passes through the 
streets all who meet him kneel, except those unhappy ones 
who know no God but United Italy. On week-days this devo- 
tion is more noticeable, as there are more people in the streets, 
and they are mostly intent on business. Once I saw a poor 
bill-poster who was on the top of a ladder when he heard the 
bell, and he hurried down at the risk of breaking his neck, in 
order to be in time to kneel as the Santissimo passed. The 
Society of the Misericordia is highly reverenced by all creeds 
and classes. I have never heard it sneered at or ridiculed by 
our brethren outside the church. 
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Another wonderful Florentine custom is that of keeping 
lamps burning before holy pictures in their places of business, 
thus placing religion above all. The picture is attached to the 
wall, near the ceiling, at the end of the store, so that when the 
lamp is lit it can be seen from the street. As you pass through 
a street at nightfall they are like so many stars, glimmering 
through the gloom before the gas is lighted. We used to buy 
fruit from a young man who kept a little shop close to one of 
the bridges (Ponte Santa Trinita); he was very handsome and 
polite, and a good father to his little family. One day, on going 
into the store, I noticed that Auguste was in a state of pleased 
excitement. After he had received my order and selected 
for me his best fruit, he took down from a shelf a long roll, 
which on unrolling proved to be a brand-new print of the 
Madonna. He looked at the bright hues of the picture in per- 
fect ecstasy ; then at me, saying: “ Bella, signora, non é vero?” 
(Is it not beautiful, madam?) The picture which hung above 
the lamp was faded and smoky, and this was to take its place. 
Of course I admired it immensely, and applauded him for his 
devotion to the Blessed Mother. There is another store, near 
the Mercato Vecchio, a very fashionable establishment for fine 
handkerchiefs, laces, and white goods in general, where the 
proprietor sends out all packages wrapped in the sheets of a 
religious newspaper; no other kind of paper is used; and this 
is done with the pious intention of enlightening the eretics. 
These are the really good Italians, for there is not the slight- 
est doubt that such things stand against them in a business 
way. 

Christmas came, and all Florence poured into the churches 
for the novena. The chapel of the royal palace opposite our 
house was opened to the public for the occasion, and we went 
every evening with the family, to which were added two grand- 
fathers and a beautiful young aunt (Zia), who was sister to 
my little landlady. When the eve of Natale (Christmas) came 
we went with them to midnight Mass, in the Cathedral of Santa 
Maria del Fiore. I felt, with the Ancient Mariner: 


““O sweeter than the marriage feast, 
‘Tis sweeter far to me, 
To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company!” 


But we were more favored than the Ancient Mariner, for we 
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had the “wedding feast.” Adelina, the little gossip, had told 
us how Signor Alberto came every evening and stayed with 
Zia and Nonno (grandpa) talking; and so it happened that there 
was a wedding soon after Christmas, and Zia was the bride 
and Signor Alberto the bridegroom. This is a digression; to 
return to my subject. 

I have seen Florence under many aspects, but never so 
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beautiful as on that starry Christmas eve. All the ways that 
led to the cathedral were crowded; none but the sick stayed at 
home. There were no disorderly characters abroad; “silent 
and devout,” like the spirits whom Dante met, they wended 
their way past the marvels of art in the streets and squares, 
past the Baptistery gates, past San Michele, past Giotto’s 
tower, not giving a thought to art; all minds intent on one 
subject only: the Divine Inspirer of all art. As the clock 
VOL, LXIX,—12 
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strikes the hour of midnight, the priest standing, vested, at the 
foot of the altar, a silken screen is suddenly withdrawn, which 
reveals a little waxen image of a new-born babe in front of the 
tabernacle. A low. murmur of love and adoration runs through 
the multitude, which is quickly hushed as the Mass begins. 
Numbers approach the holy table. In such scenes one feels 
as though heaven was not so far off. At the close of the 
ceremonies the scene changes; we are on earth again. In the 
streets now the crowd is all joy and gladness. Christmas wishes 
are interchanged, the restaurants are opened, the people pour- 
ing into them for early breakfast—whole families have come 
from a distance, and remain up all night in order to attend 
the four o’clock Mass, before returning to their homes in the 
distant hills. 

How pleasant it was to hear on all sides the soft Tuscan 
tongue! We had drifted quite out of the region where English 
prevailed. It is a curious thing that the most perfect lan- 
guage, language grammatically correct, is spoken intuitively by 
all, even the uneducated. The maid who waited on us, and 
who was neither refined nor delicate in appearance—being, on 
the contrary, rather coarse and masculine—used the most beauti- 
ful forms of expression. I never asked her a question without 
being astonished at the poetic imagery of her reply. One 
evening, when she came in to light the lamps, I asked: “Is it 
raining, Annunziata?” “No, signora,” she replied, “ 2/ cielo e 
sereno e¢ stellato”’ (the sky is serene and starry). Listening to 
the music of the de//a /dingua was an unceasing delight; receiv- 
ing the parting wishes at night, for instance: “ Felice notte alle, 
signore,” “ Felicissima notte,” “‘ Buon riposo,” “ Buoni sogni ’— 
a rippling stream of graceful words that left the hearers re- 
freshed by its sweetness. 

The Tuscans are essentially religious and good; all their 
faults may be attributed to misgovernment. They forgot the 
admonitions of St. Catherine, who wrote such stirring epistles 
to them in her day: “Is it not better to remain united to our 
own father and mother (the Pope and the holy Church) than 
to a tyrannical government? Better to lean on a strong pillar 
(which, though shaken by persecution, is not broken) than on 
a straw, that we are certain will be blown down by the first 
gust of wind?” There is no nation so crushed and over- 
burdened by taxation as the Italian. United Italy devours her 
offspring ; it is a modern Minotaur! The oppressed people fly 
to our friendly shores, but many have lost their faith, and the 
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Masonic lodge has done its work of destruction. Freemasons 
and Jews rule the kingdom, hence the temptation to youth; 
there is no promotion in army, navy, or civil service unless at 
the cost of religion. Knowing all this, the real piety which I 
witnessed was most gratifying, because it involves a kind of 
martyrdom. 

We were in the habit of going to Rome always for Lent, 
but the last year we were in Italy we kept Lent in Florence. 
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The ceremonies of Holy Week were well attended. On Holy 
Thursday the shops were all shut, and the churches filled. On 
the afternoon of that day the crucifix is laid on the steps of a 
side altar, so that every one may adore the sacred wounds, 
and an unceasing stream of people perform that act of homage. 
Whole companies of soldiers especially interested me; they were 
young and still true to their faithh On Good Friday, and until 
noon of Holy Saturday, all business is suspended. A very in- 
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teresting ceremony is performed in connection with the new 
fire on Holy Saturday. The flint used is a piece that a zealous 
young knight of the Pazzi family chopped off from the Holy 
Sepulchre with his battle-axe, at the time of the Crusades, 
and brought in triumph to his native city, where it was 
received with great veneration and guarded among the trea- 
sures of the cathedral. The palace of the family is opposite 
the cathedral, and the Pazzis always bear the expense of 
the Holy Saturday pageant. An immense car, drawn by four 
large, beautiful white oxen (all decorated with ribbons and 
flowers, their horns gilded, and chains of roses around their 
necks), stands on the square, in front of the main entrance of 
the cathedral. The car is loaded with fireworks, and when the 
new fire is struck, a dove, bearing in his bill a taper kindled 
from it, flies down the central aisle, across the square, and 
drops the taper into the car, which at once explodes with a 
tremendous noise, to the great delight of thousands of country 
people, who have waited for this since early morning. This is 
called the scoppio del carro. At the same moment all the bells 
ring out, and Lent is over. 


“Yet, Italy! 
Parent of our religion! whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the Keys of Heaven! 
Europe, repentant of her parricide, 
Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven, 
Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven.” 
—Byron. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC.* 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


ay ROSTAND recalls by the title of this play the 
name of a dramatist almost forgotten. Yet Ber- 
gerac was a noted character in his day, and the 
impress of his literary work survives in one of 
: the classics of the English language, Gudiiver’s 
Travels. Notorious as a duellist, we have him in the work before 
us reckless and defiant, but more than this, he is put before us 
as one imbued with a spirit of knight-errantry, vaunting and 
exaggerated in its own way as that satirized by Cervantes. He 
is at war with meanness, sycophancy, dishonesty, the courtier’s 
unscrupulous ambition, the churchman’s complacency to power. 
These are the dragons, giants, and wizards of the new Don 
Quixote. 

The opening and the main part of the action are fixed in 
the year 1640, but the influences belong to the age of Louis 
XIV. It was not till the year 1645 that the fashionable world 
flocked to the College Royal to hear Gassendi lecture on 
astronomy, but we find the word Gassendist a commonplace of 
our play. Though we hear of the great Cardinal, the lights 
and shadows are of the era of the Great King. With a pre- 
cise knowledge of the history of French dramatic literature, he 
lays the first scene in the Hétel de Bourgogne, but we venture 
to say that neither the Précieuses. nor the wits and fops who paid 
court to them at the Hotel de Rambouillet, ever witnessed any- 
thing which for softness, delicacy, boldness, and, invention ap- 
proached the work of M. Rostand. There are hints which 
make us think he is unjust to Moliére, but of this anon. 

The stage directions are very full, but invaluable as acces- 
sorial stimulants to the imagination. We are in the hall of 
the Hétel de Bourgogne, a sort of tennis-court arranged for 
the production of a play. In this play the whole first act pro- 
ceeds, and the spectators have before them the very form and 
manner of the time when the reckless spirit of the days of the 
Fronde were blending into the pride and authority which so 
mark the era of Louis XIV. from the moment he emancipated 





* Cyrano de Bergerac. A play in five acts. By Edmond Rostand. 
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himself from tutelage. The anachronism of a few years—so 
we read it—is nothing; it is the living force, the intense vital- 
ity we look at. Action, thought, humor, fire, frenzy, folly, 
play before us, and yet we are conscious of an invisible pres- 
ence called the Cardinal,—but to us it seems the majesty of 
Louis, which awed while it inspired all classes from the great 
noble to the roturier. 

The Burgher, in answer to his son’s question, while they are 
waiting for the play within the play, “Is the Academy here?” 
says, “Oh, ay! I see several of them—all names that will live.” 
Among them he mentions Bourdon, who was not born until 
1638; so that he was just two years old when our friend was 
classing him among the Immortals. But is there not a truth 
of time, a dramatic truth, superior to the calendar? And it is 
vindicated by the next interlocution, we should think. First 
Marquis: “Here come our Précieuses,” etc.; and he gives an 
account:of them. 

In passing we may say that the translation by Gladys 
Thomas and Mary F. Guillemard is sprightly in the comic 
parts, notwithstanding the difficulty of turning into English the 
subtleties of French pleasantry. We can give no better proof 
of this than the opinion of judicious critics that all attempts 
to render the shades of Moliére’s humor into English verse have 
failed. It is said that the imitations or paraphrases in the 
plays of Sheridan are without the latter’s own sparkle or the 
slyness of Moliére. If this be true in the main, we say a. great 
deal for the translation of the work before us. Yet there is a 
delicacy in the following passage not caught in the translation. 
The admiring comments following the entrance of Roxane lead 
up to this one by the second Marquis: 


“Et si fraiche: 
Qu'on pourrait, l'approchant, prendre un rhume de cceur!” 


is translated: “And what freshness! A man approaching her 
too near might chance to get a bad chill at the heart!”” The 
play of the thought is lost. It really means the grapes hang 
too high; for she is compared to a peach smiling at a straw- 
berry in the preceding cue. 

We learn at this point that Roxane, the beauty who re- 
minds the first marquis of a peach smiling at a strawberry, is 
a cousin of Cyrano, for whom all are looking out eagerly. 
Cyrano has deadly skill of fence, and it is hoped by the young 
men that some way he will protect his cousin; for there are 
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dangers ahead, some scandal such as might be expected when 
a noble of great influence, the Count de Guiche, shows an in- 
terest in Roxane. Christian, who is in love with her, has just 
heard that De Guiche intends a Viscount de Valvert shall marry 
her; for he is “triste” and “complaisant” and De Guiche 
is “puissant.” A very odious idea, to be sure; and on hear- 
ing Valvert called by De Guiche, Christian puts his hand into 
his pocket for a glove to throw at him, but finds there the 
hand of a pickpocket. The latter, who adds murder in the way 
of business to larceny, sends Christian off to warn Ligniére, a 
drunken friend of his, that a hundred assassins are to attack 
him, of whom he is one. The information may be relied upon, 
for the “ distinguished-looking roué,” this Ligniére, has exposed 
the De Guiche cum Valvert plot in a song, and so made ene- 
mies in high places. 

The fun goes on in the play-theatre as in the theatre of a 
play. The wig of our friend the burgher is fished from the pit 
by a string, let down from the upper gallery by a page amid 
cries of delight when the bald crown is exposed, but a word, 
“the Cardinal,” creeps through the house, and silence falls 
upon the wild pages above, whispering disgustedly that they 
must behave now. The curtain of the theatre on the stage 
rises, and we have the opening of the action when an actor, 
Montfleury, possibly the dramatist, begins the part of Phedon 
in the play of the play-theatre. 

Montfleury has recited three lines of Phzdon’s speech when 
a voice from the middle of the pit cries: “ Villain! did I not 
forbid you to show your face here for a month?” A friend 
recognizes it as the voice of Cyrano and is uneasy at the 
desperate hardihood of the interruption; but the voice again 
is heard: “ King of clowns! Leave the stage this instant!” 
Now the house gets excited and rises into moods of passion, 
various, interesting, weak, fierce, and appalling as the conflict- 
ing elements release themselves. The frightened actor is urged 
to continue by the crowd from all parts of the house as with 
increasing excitement it tries to quell Cyrano, whose sang- 
froid amid it all seems more terrible than the fury of the mass. 
We are reminded of one scene like it in real life, but whether 
M. Rostand had it in his mind or not we do not know; and 
that is when Mirabeau tamed for one immortal instant the 
National Assembly, maddened at what it called his great trea- 
son, or rather the ‘“‘ Great Treason of Mirabeau,” when with 
his influence fled the last hope for the monarchy. 
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The opposition to Montfleury is too pointed not to mean a 
hit at La Vengeance des Marquis and L’/mprompiu de [ Hotel de 
Mondé. In the time at which we hold the play is placed the 
attack might also be on “ Scaramouch”’ (Torelli), the manager 
of the Italian farce-company; at present it may represent the 
revolt of purity of thought and taste against the school which 
has been debasing the mind and heart of France since Balzac 
entered on the inauspicious reign which prepared for the cor- 
rupt hour of Zola and the oligarchy of the morgue and the 
stews. The actor has to leave the stage and Valvert takes up 
the quarrel, which he begins by an insulting reference to Cyra- 
no’s nose, which was a portentous feature like that of Glorieux. 
How to insult himself about his nose Cyrano tells Valvert in 
a speech that may be compared with Touchstone’s. The duel 
begins, Cyrano composing a lyrical account of what he intends 
to do to the rhythm of the passes: 


“ At the envoi'’s end I touch.” 


Very fanciful this and possibly Gascon-like. 

There is later on a balcony-scene in which Christian, prompt- 
ed by Cyrano, makes love to Roxane. By and by the prompter 
in the darkness assumes his principal’s place, but acting for 
the latter. This seems rather absurd on the bald statement, 
and yet how is it that we hardly take into account the decep- 
tion or the grotesqueness? Don Giovanni sheltering himself 
behind Leporello is in his element; but the hero Cyrano, the 
purger of the stage and the man of lofty ideals, is rather out 
of his ré/e in such a performance. Yet we think the incongru- 
ity of circumstance and character, together with our insensibil- 
ity to it, can be explained by the greatness of the sacrifice 
Cyrano makes for love. We go at once with Romeo’s submis- 
sion to the insults of Tybalt and Cyrano’s to those of Chris- 
tian because of his promise to Roxane to watch over the 
favored lover. This is the first step, the laying down a soldier’s 
and a Gascon’s pride. Any act of self-effacement becomes in- 
telligible after this; so we are prepared for the putting at his 
rival’s service fancy, passion, purity of soul, and the high pur- 
poses which made him a Don Quixote without acraze. The 
extravagance of sentiment woven into his mental texture and 
the majesty of his self-extinction saved the conception from 
passing to the ridiculous. It was a perilous enterprise, but 
M. Rostand has a love for the difficult. It is this hardihood 
of temperament which will doubtless produce the new variety 
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in literature, as M. Brunetitre would say, on the analogy 
of natural selection. In any case an act of heroism wins 
one; and admiration is not diminished when the heroism 
means the tragedy of a life. The most that can be said in 
criticism of this balcony incident is that Cyrano failed to esti- 
mate the true proportions between sacrifice and duty. He lied, 
but the lie was the laying down of his happiness for the woman 
he loved. 

Christian, who was a very dull lover, had disgusted the 
Précieuse Roxane by his want of eloquence. He was exceed- 
ingly handsome, but his tongue was a non-conductor of the 
electricity within. A pebble is thrown at her window. She 
comes out and asks, “‘Who is that?” He replies, ‘‘ Christian.” 
She (disdainfully), “Oh! you?” So far this is rather like bur- 
lesque, but he says: “I would speak with you.” She: ‘No; 
you speak stupidly.” Then Cyrano prompts, but Christian halts 
in repeating the words supplied to him, as might be expected. 
However, she recognizes an improvement; for she was about 
to shut the window. Instead she pauses and says: 


“Hold! ’tis a trifle better! ay a trifle.” 


This is severe, but there is some encouragement in it; and 
Christian proceeds with such energy as he can command: 


“Love grew apace, rocked by the anxious beating 
Of this poor heart, which the cruel wanton boy 
Took for a cradle!” 


and so on; his fancy, or rather his prompter’s manifesting pas- 
sion in conceits of a rather commonplace character.* She 
remarks the faltering of the words, and asks has palsy seized 
on his imagination, whereupon Cyrano steps into his place and 
pours out his passion with great fire and .energy. There is 
such an improvement that she proposes—Précieuse that she is !— 
to go down to join him below. Cyrano, not wishing the plot 
to be discovered, objects;*then she suggests his climbing to 
the balcony, and is most naturally amazed at his refusal. But 
gradually the fencing of their wits gives way in Cyrano to a 
passion rising like the waves of the sea and sweeps away her 
spirit by its force. It is his own love he pours out, though 
in the standing-place of Christian; his own soul that declares 
its frenzy, its wishes, its unselfishness and despair. Here we 
have the enchantment which puts away the paltry imposition 


* The translation is excellent here. 
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from our minds and leaves us only with a love boundless as 
the sea and the surrender to another of all it asks, feeling rich 
in the memory which it consecrates: 


“Ah! que pour ton bonheur je donnerais le mien, 
Quand méme tu devrais n’en savoir jamais rien, 
S’il se pouvait, parfois, que de loin, j’entendisse 
Rire un peu le bonheur né de mon sacrifice !”’* 


We pass over the scene in which a friar, ignorant of the 
purport of a letter from De Guiche, presents it to Roxane, 
and the manner she prevails on him to marry her to Christian. 
Cyrano has undertaken to keep De Guiche in play during the 
quarter of an hour the marriage ceremony is being performed. 
This scene is admirable, and perhaps in it, more than in the 
reckless, flashing, fighting ones, the true Gascon character 
comes out. The early princes of the House of Bourbon had a 
liking for this bragging, harebrained, witty, shrewd people. A 
Gascon was the captain of the king’s mousquetaires under 
Louis XIII., and another—the D’Artagnan who shakes hands 
with Cyrano after his song-duel—was captain in the reign of 
the Great King himself. We have a notion that some one says 
the Scotch were the Gascons of England—well, in the play 
Cyrano flung down his purse to compensate the manager for 
driving Montfleury from the stage, but if this munificence be 
characteristic of Gascons, the saying quoted is “ gasconade ” of 
another and a tolerably bold description. However, in the scene 
we have just referred to, Gascon meets Gascon, and Cyrano’s 
lies (scientific ones, Munchausen-like and immense) take in De 
Guiche, and this result—having regard to circumstances and 
coloring—so far from violating probability, possesses dramatic 
propriety of a kind which marks out the author as a playwright 
of no common skill. 

At the siege of Arras Cyrano has the chance to guard over 
Christian, now the husband of Roxane. The Cadets of Gas- 
cony is the title of Act 1V., and the poor fellows are sleeping 
their hunger off. We note when Le Bret swears “ Mordious /”’ 
Carbon tells him: “Curse under his breath,” from which re- 
quest we have new testimony to a practice which seems to 


* The translation of the entire speech beginning ‘‘ Certes, ce sentiment,” Act III. Sc. 6, 
gives no idea of the force and delicacy of the original. ‘‘Entre les blues rameaux” is 
translated ‘‘throned there in the branches.’ The purple of the night through which she 
trembles among the branches, as ‘‘a leaf among the leaves,” is the objective association of 


the idea. 
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have prevailed in the army at different times and among dif- 
ferent nations. Mercutio tells us that when Queen Mab drums 
in a soldier’s ear he starts and wakes, 


“ And thus being frighted, swears’a prayer or two,” 


and on the authority of Sterne we have it that the troops swore 
horribly in Flanders. 

Firing is heard in the distance, and again, but nearer. 
Carbon, the officer in command, says: “’Tis nothing! ’Tis 
Cyrano coming back!” We learn that at the risk of his life 
Cyrano takes letters at each day’s dawn, the letters he prom- 
ised Roxane Christian should write her. The Cadets complain 
of hunger; Cyrano mocks them with what one of them calls 
pointed words. He opens with a speech to encourage them 
with the thought how much better it is to die like a soldier 
than on a bed of fever; from each and all the cry: “I am 
hungry!” He directs the piper to play old country airs and 
points out the associations they are to call up in a speech 
the insight of which may be compared in its influence on the 
memory with the fancifulness of Mercutio’s just cited on the 
imagination. The stage direction ends in something like mock- 
ery—et des larmes sont furtivement essuyées, avec un revers de 
manche, un coin de manteau—but for all that the smoke-wreaths 
of home are in the tones, the forest, the shepherd-boy, even- 
ing on the Dordogne River—it was Gascony, their own land; 
and so the hungry lads were moved deeply, their eyes had a 
far-off look as if dreaming, and the tears came. The idea 
wrought out so exquisitely is a familiar one, but it acts on the 
memory like Queen Mab’s doings on the imagination. 

Roxane arrives in the camp by the aid of a most powerful 
deus ex machina, or the superlative courtesy of Spanish war- 
riors. M. Rostand is really a magician, and makes us accept 
things which would cause Mr. Grant Allen or some such per- 
son to be set down as a liar beyond all credibility. This power 
may be explained by the proportion of things in the imagina- 
tion, the harmony of their relations to each other and the 
whole ; so that they constitute a thing consistent in itself and 
fitted to the condition of the mind which receives as well as 
that which creates it. How long minds working in such a 
realm will continue to produce works of originality or freshness 
is another question, nor is this the place to discuss it. It may be 
supposed that a mathematical or chemical exactness of corre- 
spondence between things and the ideas which represent them 
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has been sought by those who found works of the pure imag- 
ination were losing interest. The work before us is a return to 
the imaginative ; and surely this must be a truer art than that 
of the investigating and reporting method, if painting be in 
any sense truer than photography. It is imagination which 
lifts this man here and his passions to the universal and ideal ; 
so that we feel with him, if placed in Troy three thousand 
years ago, at least as acutely as if we read the dissection of 
his motives in the morning paper. From. which perusal would 
the reader rise better instructed or more purified ? 

Roxane arrives at the camp ex grande tenue. Stowed away 
in the carriage are the materials for a Vitellian feast. The 
starving Gascons are fed; De Guiche, who is not in the play, 
is coming up; everything is hidden away, but that seigneur 
brings with him eyes sharpened by hunger and a nose suscep- 
tible to vinous smells. He remarks the high color and im- 
proved appearance of the Gascons. He enviously accuses one 
of them of being drunk, but Cyrano attributes the thick speech 
and unsteady movement of the impeached hero to the empti- 
ness of his stomach. But the kindness of Roxane prompted 
her to pity De Guiche, and the remnants of the feast were set 
before him, to which he did justice. We suppose Mr. Burke is 
right when he says that hunger reduces the proudest man to 
the level of the most humble. The Spaniards make an attack 
upon the camp; Christian falls. 

An interval of fifteen years elapses. The scene is the 
park of the Sisters of the Holy Cross in Paris. Roxane is a 
boarder in the convent; the Count de Guiche, now Duke de 
Grammont, visits her. 


“ The Duke: And you stay here still—ever vainly fair, 
Ever in weeds? 

“ Roxane: Ever. 

“ The Duke: Still faithful ? 

“ Roxane: Still. 

“ The Duke: Am I forgiven ? 

“ Roxane: Ay, since I am here. (A pause.)”’ 


This introduction prepares for the full revelation of the 
sacrifice made by Cyrano. 

The reader learns that day by day he comes to cheer her 
with the news of the world outside. His own great grief is hid- 
den; for her heart is with the dead, that love for a figment of the 
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brain. It was the soul of Cyrano that had spoken to her; the 
music of the passion was his. She had been attracted by the 
beauty of Christian, but the sentiment was burned out by the 
fire of a love high and intense poured by Cyrano that night 
beneath the balcony. We miay say, in passing, there is noth- 
ing in common between that and the balcony-scene in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” though the latter is recalled by it. We are 
tempted to contrast the two scenes; it is enough to remark that 
whatever of delicacy and grace is to be found in M. Rostand’s 
scene is in the accident of objective association, while the grace 
and delicacy of the “ Romeo and Juliet” one are in the heart in- 
spiring and in turn purified by the fancy. 

And Cyrano bears his burden. The ills of life are nothing: 
destitution, enmity, all that marks a ruined career are not re- 
garded ; to see her smile at his simple talk, or incisive criticism, 
of men about the court repays him. The duke who has won 
the prizes of fame and fortune envies him, but with respect for 
his worth. He shows this by saying that none dare attack him, 
but many hate him. 


“Yesterday at the Queen’s card-play ‘twas said, 
‘That Cyrano may die by accident.’ 
Let him stay in—be prudent!” 


The duke’s warning was not without cause. A dastardly act 
strikes Cyrano to the ground—a lackey’s throwing on his head 
a large piece of wood as he passed beneath a window. This 
is kept from Roxane. Cyrano comes a little later than usual ; 
she does not observe how pale and weak he is and that he 
totters to a chair, but says: 

“Late! For the first time all these fourteen years!” 

He makes excuses, banters her about the Penelope web she 
has been so long engaged on: “ Beshrew me if my eyes will 
ever see it finished!” 

Roxane: 

‘‘T was sure 
To hear that well-known jest!” 


He sees the leaves falling, and they naturally suggest sad 
and solemn thoughts to a man who feels the hand of death 
upon him. He makes an effort to break from this train of 
thought and play the ré/e of her court-calendar—so she called 
him—but almost swoons. She runs forward with a cry; he 
tells her it is nothing—his old wound; she speaks of the wound 
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she carries in her heart—over her heart the last letter of Chris- 
tian, now faded. He reminds her of her promise to let him 
read it before his death. She hands him the old faded letter, 
stained by the writer’s tears. He reads it, though the evening 
light has changed to darkness, as if he knew it by heart, and 
reads in such a tone that a chord in her memory is struck and 
she recognizes the voice which had so passionately pleaded be- 
neath the balcony. It was he who had written all the letters 
from the camp, he whose soul went out in that scene and sub- 
dued her soul. Christian was a mere statue now in her mind. 

With a resignation almost cynical, he admits it all. ‘ Look 
you,” he says, “it was my life to be the prompter every one 
forgets. . . . I pay my tribute with the rest to Moliére’s 
genius—Christian’s fair face.” 

It seems that M. Rostand thinks Moliére was a crow decked 
in others’ feathers, as the enemies of Shakspere said of him. 
But the play closes with a wild burst of madness on the part 
of Cyrano. With drawn sword he challenges his old enemies— 
Falsehood, Compromise, Prejudice, Treachery; the sword drops 
from his hand, he falls back into the arms of the bystanders ; 
Roxane kisses his forehead ; opening his eyes, he recognizes her, 
and dies with that kiss the p/wme* upon his brow, the guerdon 
of his knight-errantry. 

We have not the space to examine the allusions to the stage 
of Louis XIV.’s time, but they peep out here and there with 
the malice or appreciation of a man then living and sore at, or 
pleased with, his contemporaries. We confess to just a little 
surprise about the estimate of Moliére; it is a very mixed one, 
and for that reason far from just. If the satire on court pre- 
lates and time-serving churchmen which Moliére allows from 
time to time to appear in his plays, and the whole concentrated 
essence of which is boiled into “ Tartuffe,” is considered dishonest 
by M. Rostand, why does he himself bring out the suspicion of 
an evil influence on the part of Count de Guiche over his un- 
cle the Cardinal, and the employment of a friar as the messen- 
ger in a plot which calls to mind a little too much of the 
cynical if not suggestive wit of the seventeenth century. Does 
he think his play would lack flavor if this were absent? 


* The translators make him say ‘‘ My panache,” but the words ‘‘mon panache” really 
mean that that kiss was the victor’s plume won by the devotion of a life. 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


BY W. H,. McGINTY. 


HE artistic feeling which actuates every refined 
and educated person is, at this time, appealing 
to the Catholic Church for the better and more 
intelligent use of her superior talents in church 

5 building. The noble examples of the past, 

from the basilica through the different periods of Romanesque, 
Byzantine, or Eastern Christian style, through the rise, develop- 
ment, and perfection of that period of Gothic or Western Chris- 
tian style down to the modern or copying period, the Catholic 
Church has put the greatest attainable talents into the building 
of her churches. Architect, builder, sculptor, painter, each in his 
turn has strained every nerve to accomplish the best that was 
in him in honor of the house of God. 

The world’s architecture is the world’s history. So also church 
architecture is church history, and in no way is the record of 
the progress of the Catholic Church more truly written or more 
easily read than in the sacred edifices from the dawn of his- 
tory in Europe to the erection of the facade of the cathedral 
at Milan. The American architect who would, a few years 
ago, break away from the local examples set so profusely be- 
fore him and start out with some fine specimen of Gothic 
style like St. Patrick’s in New York or the classical Philadel- 
phia cathedral as a model, would be looked upon as having 
questionable judgment. 

The time is here, however, when good taste and pure detail, 
combined with an intelligent distribution of floor space, has 
superseded “constructed ornament” consisting of adjuncts as 
useless as unnecessary; the lack of judgment resulting in poor 
acoustic properties; the sacrificing of pew space to sanctuary; 
ignoring ventilation and those numerous other elements which 
go to make up a successful church. 

We are at the beginning of an age which will exemplify 
the beauties of simplicity. Gaudiness and arrogant superfluity 
will have no home in the time into which the wheels of progress 
have carried us. The Catholic Church should now, as in the 
great past, take the lead in this artistic development. It should 
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encourage the 
budding talent 
throughout the 
country, using the 
broadened experi- 
ence and increased 
knowledge in per- 
fecting Catholic 
church-building 


work. 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The three ele- 
ments entering in- 
to architecture 
have been called, 
by an eminent his- 
torian, the A®sthe- 
tic, Technic, and 
Phonetic. We 
shall interpret 
these elements to 
mean, in» church 
building, Design, 
Construction, and 
Decoration. 

Without doubt 
the strict obser- 
vance of the first 
great rule of de- 
sign (that nothing 
can be ornamental 
which is not use- 
ful) would beget 
splendid architec- 
ture, 











CHAPEL ON EAST OF CHOIR, MONREALE CATHEDRAL, 


It does away at once with all those needless, meaningless, 
and useless adjuncts which are nailed on and painted on to the 
exterior as well as the interior of our churches, and which 
please only the untrained eye, while they shock the sensibilities 
of true feeling. Whatever is useful can, however, be made 
ornamental, and by studying how best to ornament our con- 
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struction with chaste carvings, with the proper distribution of 
light and shade, and by the projection and outline of our 
mouldings, we can secure that simple beauty, resembling nature, 
which is the acme of artistic development. 

Assuming one hundred parts for the perfection of our con- 
ception as a whole, sixty of these parts would be given to the 
perfection of the plan. This illustrates better than any argu- 
ment the importance and necessity of great study in church- 
planning. Each worshipper must see, must hear, must be well 
warmed, must have good air to breathe, and a comfortable 
place to sit and kneel. The sanctuary must be roomy and 
convenient, the altar and its surroundings well arranged, the 
sacristies ample, and the pulpit considered in relation to both 
the preacher and the people. 

POINTED GOTHIC. 

The length, breadth, and height of the best examples of the 
past must be well digested mentally, to enable us to plan in a 
way to conform with our selected period of architecture. To 
plan a Gothic church, for instance, we must be familiar with 
the churches developed in the Frankish province from A. D. 1108 
to 1328, during which time the Pointed Gothic architecture 
was invented, soon to spread its influence through Europe. 
This style, since its perfection, has seemed to a great. many as 
the most. fitting to carry out the religious forms of the church. 
Its beginning was the Abbey of St. Denis, A. D. 1144, and it 
was developed, beautified, and perfected until it received its 
greatest amount of finish at the completion of the choir of St. 
Quen at Rouen, in 1339. 

The great need of intelligent planning must not be subor- 
dinated to the adoption of any example of old-world archi- 
tecture, however imposing. In the great cathedrals of Europe, 
with their numerous chapels, many services are in progress at 
the same moment. Congregations wander (without hindrance 
from fixed seats) through the edifices, worshipping in small 
numbers at as many altars as happen to be in use. With us 
conditions are different. The capacity of the church is fully 
tested at each of the services. The whole people at Mass are 
obliged to centre attention at the one altar, to listen to the 
instruction of the single clergyman. Climatic peculiarities have 
also to be contended with, and the question of pure air under 
certain conditions of the atmosphere requires wholly different 
treatment from any like problem in the churches abroad. 
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CLUSTERED COLUMNS IN THE CLOISTER, MONREALE, SICILY. 


THE MODEL PARISH CHURCH, 


The parish church of medium size, seating a thousand per- 
sons or less, where each attendant can properly and comfortably 
hear divine service; where the surrounding religious influences 
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are not so distant as to be mere shapeless forms; where the 
priest, the people, and the choir can unite in the perpetuation 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass--this is the problem which 
the intelligent architect likes to solve. He feels that in work 
of this scope he will live to see the work completed, and 
with the funds at his disposal he can do justice to himself and 
to the parish. which gives him employment. If the pastor, 
however, has in his mind's eye St. Stephen’s at Vienna or 
Cologne Cathedral, after either of which he desires to model 
his structure, at an expense of fifty thousand dollars, slated 
clere-stories and galvanized iron towers will be “in it,” to say 
nothing of other aberrations not necessary to name. 

In church-planning perhaps the lower church has been the 
subject of more discussion and criticism than any other portion 
of the building. It is without doubt a very useful part of the 
church, and to provide the same amount of floor space in an 
adjoining chapel is an expensive luxury which few parishes can 
afford. 

A feature capable of special attractions, which will be de- 
veloped in ways now only suggestive, is the side altars, small 


chapels, and oratories. The church in its entirety is used for 
great gatherings and congregational worship. The chapel is 
the place for individual worship and novenas for favors, which 
it is hoped the petitioner will receive, and especially for 
thanksgiving. 


THE USES OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 


Nearly all of our churches are well warmed, but few are well 
lighted and hardly any well ventilated. With the new uses to 
which gas is being put, in the operation at small expense, with- 
out fire or flame, of gas-engines, which when attached to a 
dynamo will furnish electric light at any time and in any 
quantity, as well as power for ventilating purposes, the church 
without its lighting and ventilating plant will soon be the ex- 
ception and not the rule. The absence of any danger from an 
apparatus of this kind, coupled with the fact that no additional 
care is required from the engineer, will soon cause it to be 
adopted by the clergy as readily as the large corporations that 
have learned to be independent of the electric light companies. 

Construction, or the technic portion of architecture, can best 
be described as applied mechanics. To determine what the 
foundation will have to support, to provide for its carrying 
capacity and to distribute the weight so that it is brought to 
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the base provided 
for it safely and 
economically, is 
good construction. 
The foundatign is 
not only the be- 
ginning but the 
end of any super- 
structure. Every 
day and all around 
us foundations 
are provided for 
churches’ which 
disgrace our intel- 
ligence. We won- 
der at damp base- 
ments, and yet go 
on building them. 
We wonder at 
settlements in our 
buildings after 
having invited 
them, or rather 
insisted on having 
them, by the 
method we follow 
in building the 
foundation. 

The other great 
problem in church 
construction is to 
provide for the 
roof. The great 
span of the nave 
necessitates a roof 
having consider- 
able outward 
thrust, and care 
must be taken that 





INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF PONT AUDEMER (EURE),. 


this force will not push out the side walls or crush them. 
The church roof truss is a very important matter, but is 
an important mathematical matter. It has none of those un- 
known or mysterious quantities about it which are hidden to 
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the student of mathematics. Before the employment of the 
numerous public and private testing-machines materials had to 
be used without a knowledge of their special weaknesses, and 
naturally a large element of doubt had to be provided for, more 
especially in the use of wood and iron. The chugch truss, how- 
ever, is but recreation to the architect of this day with un- 
limited data at his command. 


DECORATION—THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The decoration, or the painting and sculpture, is the third 
element in church building—the poetry of the work. Here 
it is that the masters of the world’s art have given the 
best effort of their lives. Here Murillo, in the cathedral at 
Seville, left his masterpiece, the great painting of St. Anthony 
of Padua; here Michael Angelo, at St. Peter’s, planned and 
decorated the magnificent dome; here also, in the Gothic 
churches of France, the sculptor’s work teaches history and 
religion to all who are familiar with the alphabet of art, the 
great cathedrals of Chartres and of Rheims alone having over 
five thousand artistic sculptured figures each. 

Catholic church decoration in this country is apt to be 
overdone, and with vitiated taste we indulge in meaningless 
Jines and glaring contrasts which distract the attention of the 
worshipper, instead of by the harmony of our colors endeavor- 
ing to carry him beyond worldly influences. 

The cathedral and parish church cannot be treated alike to 
have satisfactory results, any more than a patient with a fever 
and one with a broken leg could be doctored for the same 
complaint. In decorating, however, we can try to overcome 
defects in height and size, as in exterior design a building is 
made to look high by running perpendicular lines, and made 
to look low by horizontal lines. 

THE WORTH OF A GOOD PICTURE. 

Soft and chaste colors, with the church emblems delicately 
interwoven, appeal to the religious feelings much stronger than 
bright hues and glaring contrasts. One good picture is worth 
miles of stencil-work. The picture of the Crucifixion by Bru- 
midi over the altar in the Philadelphia Cathedral would tend to 
soften the heart and elevate the mind of the most hardened 
criminal. 

In decoration we must not by any means forget the great 
formative principle of Gothic architecture, which was painted 
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MARBLE MONK IN THE CAMPO SANTO, ITALY. 


glass. Before its introduction the windows were small and far 
apart, filled with plain white glass. Immediately upon the sub- 
stitution of painted glass, however, windows were enlarged, 

and polygonal apses and 


circular plans were abandoned, 
“So far as internal archi- 


chapels of the chevet introduced. 


tecture is concerned,” says Fergusson, “ the invention of painted 
glass was perhaps the most beautiful ever made. The painted 


slabs of the Assyrian palaces are comparatively poor attempts 
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at the same effect. The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians were 
far less splendid and complete; nor can the panelled temples 
of the Greeks, nor the mosaics and frescoes of the Italian 
churches, be compared with the brilliant effect and parti-colored 
glories of the windows of a perfect Gothic cathedral, where 
the whole history of the Bible was written in hues of the rain- 
bow by the earnest hand of faith.” 

The elements which enter into the successful use of 
materials in architecture may be enumerated as mass, sta- 
bility, durability, construction, forms, proportion, carved or- 
nament, decorative color, sculpture, and painting. These ele- 
ments are used by the architect to produce his ideal, so as to 
unitedly form the zsthetic, phonetic, and technic parts of the 


structure. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY REV. WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 


HE,mists were rising o’er the chilly sea, 
One solitary wild fowl streaked the sky, 
The fishers’ boat, wet-sailed, cast lazily 
————— Its anchor in the bay; the sob and sigh 
Of waves along the bare and sedgy lea 
Mixed weirdly with the children’s distant cry, 
While sadly thoughts of other days and thee 
Came like soft music, and my tear-dimmed eye 
Lost trace of sea and sky, and hazy grew 
The air about, and like a gray-robed nun 
The sober twilight crept apace as through 
A mystic temple; then the darkness fell 
In clouds like perfumed incense and the blue 
Of heaven twinkled with a myriad stars. 
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AUBREY BEARDSLEY : A RECONSTRUCTION. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


fis | is quite in the nature of things that a youth 
who wins fame, thus overstepping the decent 
laws of progression, should be miscalculated, 
whether for praise or blame, by the majority. 
Keim The art and the personality are out of focus. By 
the time the party of the first part has lived on into the years 
of man’s life; by the time several hundred thousand sporadical- 
ly reflective people have knowledge of him; by the time the 
shock and strangeness which genius always is, begin to look 
somewhat pertinent and integral, then, indeed, the general 
judgment bids fair to be truer. But in the case of Aubrey 
Beardsley, who in his adolescence, thanks to the contagion of 
journalistic report, was more famous than was Alcibiades, or Pico 
della Mirandola, or Mozart, the critical equilibrium has not yet 
been established, though he has been just a year in his grave; 
though new portfolios of his drawings are still published, each 
with its preface; though we have had, of late, no fewer than 
six exquisitely intelligent essays about him, of which Mr. Arthur 
Symons’ is easily first. Taken together, these sum up and state 
a most interesting modern problem; unlike every modern prob- 
lem, it would seem to be well worth solution. What sort of 
“heathen, Christian or man,’”’ asks one dazzled, affronted citizen 
of another, was this creator of demon dwarves, of bare elongated 
sorceresses, of mincing Atalantas with blanketed dogs, of blue 
poster ladies inscrutable behind green spotted veils? (Suffer 
the hubbub: it is inevitable.) So far, only Mr. Henry Harland 
has answered clearly. His short paper in the Academy, written 
with his usual power of lightness and simpleness, and with no 
design but love’s or truth’$, puts the matter on its right ground, 
and supplies us, at the close, with the unuttered premise. 

“IT wonder whether people who know Aubrey Beardsley only 
through his work ever realize how young he was. When the 
world first began to talk of him, when Mr. Pennell first wrote 
of him in the Studio, and Mr. Dent undertook the publication of 
his first book, the Morte D’ Arthur, Aubrey was not yet one-and- 
twenty. He was barely five-and-twenty when he died. And at 
the moment of his utmost celebrity, when the world was talking 
loudest of him, during the winter of 1894-95, he was twenty-two. 
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“For my part, I could only think of him, I can only re- 
member him, as a boy. Oh, a marvellously precocious boy, a 
boy who had read, observed, reflected: a boy (as a great critic 
said of him) who had found a ‘short cut’ to the mastery of 
his art: a boy of genius, indeed; but still a boy, and a singu- 
larly bright, frank, boyish boy, at that. He had all a boy’s fresh- 
ness, enthusiasm, exuberance, all a boy’s eagerness and relish for 
the fun and the romance and the pleasantness of life. His en- 
joyment of things, his enjoyment of books, pictures, music, of the 
opera, the play; his enjoyment of London and Paris, of the 
London streets and the Paris streets, their beauty, their action and 
suggestion; his enjoyment of people, of conversation, of human 
sympathy and intercourse; his enjoyment of his own gifts, his 
own achievements, and of his success, the recognition he had 
won: it was boyish, boyish; it was fresh and young and 
eager. He had a boy’s curiosity, a boy’s craving for adven- 
ture, experience, and a boy’s capacity for seeing the elements 
of adventure in the simplest doings: that is to say, a boy’s im- 
agination. A little dinner at a restaurant, an hour spent in 
a café, nay, even a ride on the top of an omnibus, or a walk 
in Kensington Gardens, held, for his unspoiled imagination, 
the elements of adventure. Taking his house in Cambridge 
Street, furnishing and decorating it: that was a great adventure. 
Starting the VYe//ow Book with me, and afterwards the Savoy 
with Arthur Symons: those were tremendous, breathless ad- 
ventures. And he had a boy’s fondness for a ‘lark,’ a boy’s 
playfulness, mischief. He loved a romp, a masquerade, a harm- 
less practical joke. One evening I was seated in my study, when 
the servant brought a visiting-card, on which was written, ‘ Miss 
Tibbett and Master Tibbett.’ I went into the drawing-room, 
and there was Miss Beardsley with a tall boy in an Eton jacket. 
The tall boy in the Eton jacket,—Master Tibbett, if you please 
—was Aubrey, jubilant, laughing for delight in his own prank. 

“He had a boy’s playfulness, mischievousness. And when I 
hear honest folk deploring, horror-struck, the quality in his 
work which it has been the fashion somewhat cheaply to de- 
scribe as ‘decadent’: when I hear them crying out, ‘ Ah, yes, 
monstrous clever, certainly ; but so immoral, so depraved! ’—I, 
who knew the boy, can only shake my head and smile. For I 
know that what they hold up their hands at, as depraved, im- 
moral, was nothing more than the mischievous humor, or, if you 
like, the devilry, of the boy, who, boylike, loved to give 
Solemnity a shock. I do not say that it would not have been 
better if, in his work, he had restrained this mischievous humor; 
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but I do say that it was nothing worse than mischievous humor. 
If Aubrey had lived, he wou/d have restrained it; or, rather, 
he would have outgrown it, he would have left it behind him. 
He would have sown his wild oats, and had done with them. 

“ Forthe manin Aubrey Beardsley, the man as distinguished 
from the boy, the man the boy was developing into,—sad de- 
veloped into during the last sad year of his life,—was a man of 
very deep and serious feelings, of very high and earnest aims. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s temperament was essentially the religious 
temperament. A hundred times, in a hundred ways, one felt 
that this was so; one would even tell him to his face that it 
was so; at which he would perhaps laugh a little, quietly, 
gently, a laugh that was by no means a disavowal. And just 
at the threshold of that last sad year, he acknowledged that it 
was so: he became a Catholic. He became beautifully, serene- 
ly devout: not in any morbid or effeminate sense, but in the 
right sense, the wholesome, manly sense. His heart, his life, 
were filled with the joy and the love it is the merit of the 
Supreme Faith to bestow. In all his wretched bodily suffering, 
at Bournemouth, at Dieppe, and in the end at Mentone, he 
had that to help him.” 

“Aubrey Beardsley’s temperament was essentially the reli- 
gious temperament.” Will some cry out that this is like,telling 
us that the pine-needle is spherical, or that Bohemia, after all, 
has a sea-coast? But it is really the irradiation of the whole 
subject from within: the light by which men must search out, 
and discard, some received opinions. Aubrey Beardsley came 
to the ancient Faith gradually and steadily. He was intensely 
reserved in character: he had not a word to reveal while he 
suffered his own complex processes; he smiled, and lit his can- 
dles, and went about talking paradoxes, and transferred to 
paper wistful diabolic phantoms, (perhaps to be rid of seeing 
them, to avoid having them come true,) and softly enjoyed the 
confusion of the public, which with such adroit metaphysical 
attack he sandbagged and waylaid. All this, observe, that he 
might have a depopulated world in which to do his momentous 
thinking! The too inductive Comte de Caylus confessed: ‘ Je 
grave pour ne pas me pendre.” Our more cunning artist had, 
too, his singular self-protective makeshifts. Hidden by the 
domino, and the horns and hoofs of exaggeration, and the for- 
bidding Rosicrucian flame, was a little walled inner oratory. 
He meant that none should guess at it, if he could hinder. 
But there were two or three clairvoyants about, beside Mr. 
Harland, who is not a Catholic. One of the most subtle minds 
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among his pagan friends, one who saw much of him during 
1896, has recorded that it is only “with a great effort” that he 
can connect the Beardsley whom he knew “with his so posi- 
tive intelligence, with his imaginative sight of the very spirit 
of man as a thing of definite outline,” with the exile who 
“died in the peace of the sacraments of the Church, holding 
the rosary between his fingers.” Nor was this most sincere 
change, as has been foolishly hinted, an access of mere death- 
bed piety. When the young man made ready to enter the 
Church he was at the height of his reputation; he expected to 
live, and to serve God with an unmistakable service. He had 
no fear of death, nor of anything. His dominant qualities, from 
a child, after his tender compassion for all weak and disadvan- 
taged things, were this same reticence, and this courage. Once 
they were enfranchised to the Faith, 


“To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be,” 


these very qualities subordinated themselves to a new third, 
which was in him less a natural gift than a special grace, 
although it was a natural gift as well: an absolutely limpid 
spiritual simplicity. For it is well to remember that Beards- 
ley’s nature was one of great richness and depth; his strong 
yet wary and elaborate line which we all admire, was a symbol 
of the ways he had to travel. He could not be perfectly sim- 
ple until he was perfectly free. Like Keats, he “lived in a 
thousand worlds’’; he apprehended often more than could be 
expressed; and in much that he chose to express, in his won- 
derful black-and-white, lay more than others were ready to 
receive. This is not saying that he loved mysticism or equivo- 
cation, for his work is ever direct, and stubbornly of a piece; 
but only that he frequently played in it an unguessed game: 
the game of abounding comment, instinctive to the great reader, 
the great observer, that he was. Memorable portraiture, to cite 
but one instance, has gone undetected in the almost savagely 
pathetic Return of Tannhiauser to the Venusberg. The drawing 
is not in the least like the Niebelungenlied or the heroic dream 
of Wagner: it is, on the contrary, a powerful gloss or foot- 
note to English history of the seventeenth century. With what 
some reverent spirits might call utter bravado, with what one 
might choose to consider, rather, a remote obsession, an irrita- 
ting magic “to tease us out of thought,” Beardsley has not 
seldom, in his later compositions, set his glittering interiors 
with bits of the most alien-looking ritual detail. There are 
altar candles in the Scarlet Pastorale; there is a statuette of 
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Our Lady in the exquisite Coiffure; there is something very 
like a monstrance on the ornate stand in the right-hand corner 
of The Baron’s Prayer, in The Rape of the Lock. On altar 
candles, statuette, monstrance, one and all, the backs of the 
extra-mundane figures are significantly turned. Who has ever 
noted the ecclesiast paraphernalia? Apparently they were set 
there for Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s quite secret pleasure. They 
are beautiful, and drawn without accent. The obviously sacred 
subject, like the S. Rose of Lima, in the Savoy, dating from the 
same period, has an arrangement of draperies which is, let us 
say, elegantly farcical. Made wise after the event, a critic may 
dare to look on such art with the gross moral eye: the too- 
little or the too-much, the rash half-visionary handling which 
means neither abuse nor evasion, is truly but the cried unrest 
of S. Augustine, donec reguiescamus in Te. While Aubrey 
seemed to be coursing after decorative possibilities, after his 
own “amazingly novel convention,” he was all the while on 
the trail of the eternal. The spirit in him which came out 
unique and original from the embrace of a thousand vari- 
colored precedents in art, “delightful manias,” as Mr. Robert 
Ross romantically enumerates them, ‘‘ Greek vases, Italian primi- 
tives, the Hypnerotomachia, Chinese porcelain, Japanese Kake- 
monos, Renaissance friezes, old French and English furniture, 
rare enamels, medieval illumination, the débonnaire masters of 
the eighteenth century, the English pre-Raphaelites,”—this same 
spirit, roving, aspiring, insatiate, elementally sincere, urged him 
swiftly from virtue to virtue, made him an ascetic enamored of 
perfection. The contemporaries who were once able to get at 
close range this mild and courteous lad with the flat blonde 
hair, of whom no photograph gives a just estimate, were not 
those whose fur continued to rise at the sight of his “ pranc- 
ing page.” Something in him disarmed opposition: certainly 
it was no specific conciliation of his own. He who on his all- 
wakeful rounds saw most things in this world, and around 
them, and through them, was predestined, before he left it, to 
see also the Holy Grail. 

Aubrey Vincent Beardsley was born at Brighton, Sussex, on 
the 21st of August, 1872. His family were not rich, except in 
love. He was a gentle, shy child, who began to show symp- 
toms of delicate health in his eighth year, and was moved from 
town to country, and from school to school. He played at 
concerts with his sister Mabel, (throughout his life his close 
friend and confidant,) and had a pretty vogue as a prodigy in 
music, for which his lifelong talent was very marked, He re- 
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cited extraordinarily well, too, and gloried in acting Shakspere, 
as drama after drama would issue from the Mermaid Press. 
The boy of ten was always drawing, always reading serious 
masterpieces; and he attracted from the first his teachers, and 
some others who foresaw no common future for him. Like 
Correggio’s, or Schubert’s, his art grew without a master, by early | 
diligence and self-directed study. The history of its develop- 
ment is well told in Mr. Ross’s preface to the Volpone, pub- 
lished by Mr. John Lane. Aubrey left school in 1888, and 
within a twelvemonth had become a clerk in the Guardian Life 
and Fire Insurance office, where he remained until 1892. Then 
his genius blazed up, and at the first real opportunity his name 
was all at once upon everybody’s lips. It was but a career of 
five years in all: who does not remember that bright, sting- 
ing, quick-passing pageant, such as Baudelaire may have beheld 
in dreams? The material measure of Aubrey’s success was 
astonishing: he started on five shillings a week, and ended 
with an income of five thousand pounds a year. Throughout, 
he showed himself entirely unworldly, receptive to all wise 
criticism, perfectly modest and unspoiled. A nursling of no 
university, it was not the least marvellous thing about him that 
he made himself into an excellent scholar, a lover of the 
ancients, a sound authority on a great many purely literary 
subjects. He cared only for the best books; he had a library, 
choice and not too large, rich in everything save fiction, to 
which he gave small heed, unless it were French. He had a 
passion for writing, and he wrote well. It seemed impossible 
for him to fail at anything upon which his heart was set. I 
am afraid he “ resolved,” as Rasselas did, “to become a poet”; 
what wonder if the sequel is a little vague! No one ever seems 
to have caught him at work: once interrupted, he would hide his 
materials,.and, on a fund of very imperfect vitality, become, 
miscellaneously gay, the life of the company. He had incredi- 
ble zest when his task pleased him, and but fitful energies 
when it did not; he hated all illustration, even when, in the 
mood of the day before, he had elected to do it. Though he 
had time for friendship, he had no time for posing and tall 
talk. Such as he was, frail and animated, boyish and beloved, 
Mr. Harland has painted him, in the heyday of his genius. 

In March of 1896 he was taken ill at Brussels, and had to 
spend the cold weather of that year at Bournemouth for recu- 
peration. Here he -allowed his old frank liking for the Lives 
of the Saints to revive, and he re-read Newman and Bossuet. 
In the mild sunshine, in sound of the sea, he never for a mo- 
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ment believed himself a confirmed invalid. “ My appearance 
always shocks a new doctor,” he admitted once, with his pecu- 
liarly sweet smile; “but I have really always looked more or 
less like this. Those who have not known me from childhood 
cannot realize how very slim I havé always been.” He was 
seldom strong enough to visit during the winter, but he visited 
the Rev. David Bearne, S.J., with whom he had at first a pure- 
ly literary acquaintance. He borrowed books bearing upon S. 
Ignatius, and upon an historic crisis in the life of the great 
community he was fast learning to revere and love: the Society 
of Jesus. To Father Bearne he began to confide various long- 
held theories about his ideal religion. Careful as he was to 
conceal his deeper feelings from outsiders by means of flippant 
speech, Aubrey had been a loyal Anglican. Now he knew that 
that familiar influence had failed him on every side. He need- 
ed, he said, the staying principle of authority; he needed, 
above all, the sure grace of the sacraments, and these he felt 
convinced he could not find, apart from the Mother. In the 
Jesuit sacristy he went over the creed of Pius the Fourth, but 
could not be drawn to utter objections. ‘And did I doubt, I 
should prefer to submit myself,” said the most independent 
and unconventional of neophytes, he who was so fond of an ar- 
gument, even when he had no real concern with it! In fact, by 
that time his mind was already made up; he had been under in- 
struction, and his minor difficulties had been removed. On the 
last day of March, 1897, he was made a child of the Church, 
in his own room. His beloved and devoted mother, who is still 
a non-Catholic, built a fair little altar there beside him. “I 
shall never forget,” wrote Father Bearne, ‘the joy with which 
he received his First Communion.” Some weeks after, he went 
up to London, and then, always under his mother’s minister- 
ing care, on through Paris, to. the south of France. One of 
his last drawings before leaving England was the austere and 
altogether noble figure, the Ave Atgue Vale, reproduced in the 
Savoy. The sweet, equal translation from Catullus was his 
own. The air of France did not help him. There, as in Bourne- 
mouth, he struggled hard to keep faith with his publishers, 
but in vain; the effort to work often brought him low with 
hemorrhage. He was tormented, too, by the eagerness of his 
desire to consecrate himself to devotional art. That would 
have been, for him, nothing but a return, with ripened facul- 
ties, to his own first choice and early love: to the pencilled 
world of his boyhood, where seraphs were, and the Epiphany 
star, and the transparent profile of our Lady, with a slanted 
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jonquil held against her girlish hair. It is characteristic of 
him that, passionately as he cherished that desire, he kept 
doggedly on, as best he could, with the tasks he had pledged 
himself to do: and so, in the dissatisfaction of a losing battle, 
his strength was spent, until he could no longer sit up at all. 
He must have known that in many eyes he was passing un- 
vindicated, but he was brave enough to sacrifice the last chance 
of vindication to his duty. Meanwhile, during those weeks and 
months, he was leading the life of penance, the life of the 
saints. Father Bearne says that before Aubrey went from 
Bournemouth he showed a certain anxiety regarding the sort of 
confessor he might meet with in the course of his travels, and 
asked for letters of introduction to some foreign clergymen. 
Whereupon Father Bearne reminded him, in all affection, that 
in the Catholic Church the main consideration must ever be 
the sacerdos as such, and not the individual: but that he should 
have the letters, if he wished. Aubrey, however, understood 
the point,—a difficult one for converts—at once; and after his 
usual thorough habit, took the hint to heart: so literally, in- 
deed, that wherever he happened to be on great festivals, (as 
Father Bearne was told afterwards,) he would go to the nearest 
priest, or send for him, and make his confession, with the sim- 
plicity of a child. If he went out to walk, he was repeatedly 
found before the tabernacle, rapt in prayer. If he had to lie 
indoors, often in such agony that it seemed incredible he 
should survive it, he was angelically unselfish and serene. His 
physicians, strange to say, agreed that he must eventually re- 
cover; but he had gradually lost interest in the pursuits and 
glories of this world. He sent to England for a girdle of S. 
Thomas Aquinas, and later, for a copy of S. Alphonsus’ Clock 
of the Passion. “He gave himself up,’—I am quoting from a 
private letter,—‘‘to a great devotion to the Passion of our 
Blessed Lord. His own sufferings were sharp, but for a time 
God allowed him unbroken consolation. Then came desolate 
hours, and temptation, and distress. The thought of some of 
his drawings was a torture. ‘At any cost,’ he telegraphed to 
his publishers, one day, ‘such and such a design must be sac- 
rificed.’ Nor would he take any rest until he was assured that 
all should be as he directed.” His whole conduct was a source 
of profound edification to his fellow-guests at the Hétel Cosmo- 
politain at Mentone. He beguiled his forced inaction, as he 
was able, by turning his pleasant room into a little picture- 
gallery, pinning up rows of unframed prints against the wall. 
One has a view of this room in a large photograph of himself 
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seated, reading, which he had taken, at Christmastide, for his 
friends. Looking narrowly at the wal), one can make out the 
subject of the greater number of the prints: it is that of the 
Cross and Passion of Christ. 

Mrs. Beardsley had planned to take her only son on to Lu- 
cerne, in February; he had gained apparent strength, and he 
was full of hope. But it was not to be: he was to die in the 
Riviera, “the land of last letters,” and of English graves. 
During the first week of March, 1898, he underwent a painful 
hemorrhage, and fell into a subsequent final exhaustion. He 
received Extreme Unction, and was “happy.” The pathetic 
and triumphant word was always on his own lips, and recurs, 
over and over, in the messages of the mother and sister who 
tried to answer the many inquiries of dear friends at home. 
To one of these Mrs. Beardsley wrote: “ My darling is oh so 
happy in spite of his sufferings! He whispered to me his great 
gratitude and love to you: some day I may be able to tell 
you all he said.” And again, Miss Beardsley addresses the same 
friend: “Dear Aubrey is slightly better. His state of mind 
is most beautiful: perfect resignation, sweetness, and gentle- 
ness: it is marvellous. He lies very quietly, holding his rosary. 
He cares for nothing but spiritual things, and is so grateful to 
God. There is hope for him; yet it is selfish to talk of recov- 
ery as hope, when he is so happy now. Last night he, and 
we too, thought he was dying. He tells me all his thoughts; 
they are wonderful. And he delights in the prayers, psalms, 
and hymns which we say for him. When he believed he was 
dying, he was very happy, but he is wonderfully resigned and 
obedient under the delay.” . . . “ Aubrey spoke lovingly 
of you last night, and is happy to know you are praying for 
him. To-day, I am afraid he is troubled with a sense of deso- 
lation, and with evil visions, but he is consoled, notwithstand- 
ing, and is most patient. We are so happy together, I cannot 
feel sad for him, though it is terrible to watch his sufferings. 
I shall stay with him always now, while he needs me.’’ The 
young man to whom these tidings were given day by day was 
Aubrey Beardsley’s dearest friend, his “more than brother.” 
His own indefatigable faith, the prayers he offered and got 
others to offer, had much to do with that heartfelt conversion 
of the year before; and there was the sweetest return for this 
great service, near the end. For Aubrey himself, asked for 
prayers, as he lay dying, obtained then a spiritual favor 
ardently desired, not on his own behalf, by Mr. A——: one of 
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those gracious miracles which are always being wrought by the 
providence of God, and of which cables and printing-presses 
take no account, albeit they are the only fresh news in all the 
world. Between these two comrades was a sacred and lovely 
intimacy, of which I will say no more. 

Some passages in other letters sum up the nature and mean- 
ing of Aubrey Beardsley’s blessed inner life. The first of these 
was written by his sister: “It has been a grief to my mo- 
ther and myself that none of the notices which have appeared 
have, as far as we know, made any reference to the testimony 
which my brother bore to the Faith, in the wonderful patience 
and resignation with which he endured his sufferings, and 
the childlike sweetness and grace of his last days on earth. 
As you already know, in April of 1897 he left England 
for Paris, where his first thought, on arriving, was to find a 
director. My mother, at his request, went to the church near- 
est to their hotel, S. Thomas d’Aquinas, and arranged for the 
Abbé Vacossin to visit my brother, and prepare him for his 
Easter Communion. M. Vacossin, like all my brother’s subse- 
quent directors, was profoundly touched and interested by his 
childlike faith and simple trust, qualities which throughout his 
life endeared him to his friends. Later, he passed under the 
direction of Pere Coubé and of Pére Henry of the Jesuit or- 
der. I came to St. Germains, where my brother passed the 
early summer of 1897, and made my Whitsuntide Communion 
there with him in the chapel of the Convent of S. Thomas: 
the last time dear Aubrey ever made his Communion ina 
church. He was so reserved and sensitive that even those 
nearest to him did not always realize the depth of his devotion 
and the fervor of his piety. 

“In the late autumn he went south to Mentone, where he 
spent the four last and happiest months of his life. He had of 
late ceased to take any interest in purely worldly matters; even 
the work which he loved so much, and which increasing weak- 
ness forbade him to continue, was sacrificed, with touching 
resignation, to the Will of God. Not a word of complaint or 
impatience ever passed his lips, and the affectionate gratitude 
he showed for the tender care of my mother, and the kindness 
of those who surround him, won him the affection of all who 
came in contact with him.- Mr. Widmer, the proprietor of the 
Hétel Cosmopolitain, and all the guests there, were devoted to 
my brother. Chief among his friends were M. l’Abbé Ortmans 
and M. l’Abbé Luggani, the former of whom was his director. 
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“He spent his time chiefly in spiritual exercises, and in read- 
ing the Lives of the Saints, especially S. Teresa. Although 
even up to within a fortnight of his death, the doctors still 
assured him of the possibility of. his life being prolonged 
for even years, he never thought of those years except as 
ones to be devoted to the service of God; and if he had 
lived, he contemplated entering some religious order. He was 
therefore wholly prepared to give up his life to God, when the 
end came so swiftly and even unexpectedly. On the 6th of 
March he had an agonizing attack of hemorrhage, from which 
it seemed impossible he could recover. Extreme Unction was 
administered, and he rallied for a few days. I arrived in Men- 
tone on the 8th, and was privileged to spend the last eight 
days of his life with him. His patience, sweetness, and piety 
were the marvel of all who beheld him, and having come to 
the ears of a sufferer dying from the same disease, were the 
means, by God’s grace, of his conversion to the Catholic Church. 
Among other devotions, Aubrey loved to have sead to him the 
short prayers in the Glories of Mary by S. Alphonsus Liguori, 
whose Clock of the Passion was the last book he held in his 
hands. To the last moment of his life, through all the time of 
his illness, he clasped his rosary and a fragment of the True 
Cross, while his large crucifix lay beside him. His last words 
were those of loving farewell to his friends, and of thanks to 
M. Ortmans, who gave him the last absolution, and prayed be- 
side him to the end. At one in the morning of the 16th 
March he passed away, after days of terrible suffering which 
he rejoiced in, offering it in union with the Passion of Christ. 
Even after death, the perfect peace and beauty of his smile 
bore testimony to all who came to pray beside him (and they 
were many), that the longing of his heart was fulfilled, and his 
highest aspirations consummated. Ah, it is difficult for me to 
write calmly and impartially of one so dear to me; yet I can- 
not think that any save those of his own family can speak with 
absolute certainty and knowledge of the realb beauty of his 
character, and of the manifest graces which God vouchsafed 
him. Only those who knew him intimately realized the great- 
ness and sweetness of Aubrey’s nature.” 

The last letter which I shall quote, the first and unpublished 
memoir of Aubrey Beardsley, came last spring from a friend 
of my own in England, a poet who was also Aubrey’s friend. 
It was prepared for the gratification, (a very great gratifica- 
tion it proved), of some Americans whose love for the new- 
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departed soul brought them, though but one or two were 
Catholics, to a Requiem Mass offered in a private chapel. 
The name of the young writer is goodly and fragrant to 
his own generation: even he has seldom given us so beauti- 
fully wise a page. “I must tell you what I can of dear 
Aubrey Beardsley. Unhappily, although I knew him so well, 
and had talked with him of many matters, I had not seen 
him since he became a Catholic. He has constantly been 
abroad; and he was no letter-writer, especially as his end 
drew near and inevitable. But I can say, emphatically, that 
his conversion was a spiritual work, and not an _ half-insincere 
esthetic act of change, not a sort of emotional experience 
or experiment. He became a Catholic with a true humility 
and exaitation of soul, and prepared to sacrifice much. He 
withdrew himself from certain valued intimacies which he felt 
incompatible with the Faith: that implies something in our 
days, when artists so largely claim exemption, in the name of 
art, from laws and rules of life! His work, as himself declared, 
would have been very directly religious, in scope and charac- 
ter: he would have dismissed from it all suggestion of any- 
thing dangerously morbid ; he would have made it plain that he 
was sometimes a satirist of vices and follies and extravagances, 
but not, so to say, a sentimental student of them for their 
curiosity’s and fascination’s sake. There was always in him a 
vein of mental or imaginative unhealthiness and nervousness, 
probably due to his extreme physical fragility: this he was 
setting himself to conquer, to transform into a spiritual and 
artistic source of energy. He died at twenty-five; his whole 
work was done in some five or six years,—that work for which 
he won extraordinary praise and blame; and only we who 
were his personal friends can truly realize his inexpressibly 
light hold upon life during the few years of his passionate de- 
votion to his art. His long consciousness of imminent death, 
the certainty that whatever he might do in art, in thought, in 
life at all, must be done very soon or never, forced him to 
face the ultimate questions. I do not for an instant mean that 
his conversion was a kind of feverish snatching at comfort and 
peace, a sort of anodyne or opiate for his restless mind: I only 
mean that dwelling under the sentence of death, in the shadow 
of it, he was brought swiftly face to face with the values and 
purposes of life and of human activity, and that he ‘ co-oper- 
ated with grace,’ as theology puts it, by a more immediate 
and vivid vision of faith than is granted to most converts. All 
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that was best in his art, its often intense idealism, its longing 
to express the ultimate truths of beauty in line and form, its 
profound imaginativeness, helped to lead him straight to that 
Faith which embraces and explains all human apprehensions of, 
and cravings for, the highest excellences. The eye of his 
body was quick to see: the eye of his soul was quickened to 
see. He was sorry, he said at the last, to die so young, and 
leave his work unfinished: but he was ‘ready to obey God's 
will.” He had thoughts of entering an order or congregation 
in which he could have followed his art, and dedicated it wholly 
to the service of the Faith: at least that was the temper or 
tendency of his thoughts towards what proved to be the end. 
He was strangely gentle and winning, though passionate and 
vehement in his intellectual and esthetic. life: such passion and 
vehemence, moderated by his spiritual docility, might have 
achieved great and perfect things. As I have suggested, there 
was a side to his nature which might have led him far in 
the direction of technical excellence in the extreme, coupled 
with spiritual perversity in the extreme: but he lived long 
enough to show that his course would have been otherwise. I 
ascribe all in his work which even great friends and admirers ‘find 
unwelcome, partly to his febrile, consumptive, suffering state of 
body, with its consequent restlessness and excitability of mind; 
partly to sheer boyish insolence of genius, love of audacious- 
ness, consciousness of power. He was often ridiculed, insulted, 
misconstrued: and he sometimes replied by extravagance. Yet 
despite all wantonness of youthful genius, and the morbidity 
of disease, his truest self was ever on the spiritual side, and 
his conversion was true to that self. He was not the man to 
play with high .things,..still-less withthe -highest of-all. ~He 
would -never “have been a fantastical, dilettante trifler with 
Catholicism, making of it a foil to other and base emotions. 
All the greatness and goodness in him, brought face to face 
with the last reality of death, leaped up to the sudden vision 
of faith, as their satisfaction and true end. After a lingering 
period of strong daily pain, he died in quiet peace and happi- 
ness. Regutescat: with ail my heart.” 

This, then, is the Aubrey Beardsley whom men stared at, 
and, lost, and never. knew: now hardly more,perfectly- “-hidden 
with Christ in God” than in very deed he would have been, 
had he outlived, here among them, his: mortal youth. 
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BY EASTON SMITH. 





mee T was a lovely morning in the spring of ’83, lovely 
even in New Mexico, where all days are “ rare 
as a day in June” and sunshine and blue skies, 
God's chiefest gifts to a somewhat neglected ter- 
ritory, are so much in the order of things that 
we are apt to grow unappreciative of them. 

In connection with a lawsuit which was then occupying all 
of my waking and most of my sleeping thoughts, I had busi- 
ness that called me some distance into the country. Though 
at that time stories of Indian atrocities were curdling the blood 
and sending terror to the heart of nearly every one in that 
part of the territory, when it was even thought dangerous to 
go beyond the town limits so bold had been their savage 
cruelties, I gladly welcomed the opportunity of leaving, if only 
for a day, the straggling, sunbaked village where for the past 
three years I had lived, breathed, and, through the stern 
necessity of fate, had my being. I felt a keen delight at the 
prospect of a twenty-mile drive over rock-scarred, cactus-covered 
hills, through long stretches of flower-stained prairie, however 
fraught with danger the trip might be. 

Excepting a trusty Winchester, my only companion was an 
odd-looking specimen of the genus homo commonly known as 
Zach. His real name was Zacharias Wilson, but as brevity is 
the soul of Western wit in all things, few of us ever received 
the benefit of more than one syllable of our baptismal appella- 
tions. It was customary, moreover, in the social intercourse of 
those days to seize upon some personal peculiarity or deformity 
of our neighbor and nickname him thereby. It was in accord- 
ance with this refined and charitable practice that my friend 
was first known to me as “broken-nosed Zach” or “ugly” 
Wilson, and indeed it seemed the only form of address with 
which he was familiar. Poor Zach! he was not handsome. 
Venus:'was ceftainly Very much below the horizon when he 
first saw the light; the fatal gift of beauty Nature had 
kindly withheld at his birth, and accident, as well as a some- 
what pugnaciously bibulous disposition, had combined to do the 
rest. 
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When I first met Zach I thought he was the most repulsive- 
looking being I had ever beheld; tall and gaunt with a stoop 
that almost amounted to a deformity, small, deep-set eyes, 
and hair the color of burnt taffy; an unkempt beard, which he 
allowed to grow merely because he was too lazy to shave and 
not with a view of enhancing his charms, made a /out en- 
semble which the most indulgent lover of God’s handiwork 
could not have considered attractive. Added to all this an 
explosion in a mine had horribly injured one side of his face, 
and the symmetry of his not too classic nose had been marred 
in a drunken brawl. 

But I liked the man notwithstanding his unprepossessing 
appearance. There was a suggestion of something better lurk- 
ing beneath a rough exterior—good traits of character and dis- 
position that might possibly redeem his account in the next 
world, although it seemed too late for them to develop in this. 
Then too he did not murder the queen’s English with the cool 
indifference of others of his class; he maltreated yf severely, I 
must confess, but one cannot expect a pure Addisonian style 
from men who spend most of their lives, pick in hand, beneath 
the ground, and Zach’s conversation, while not bespeaking 
culture of the highest order, was musical when compared to 
some other “ highly esteemed fellow-townsmen ”’ whom the week- 
ly press delighted to honor, and certainly a point in his favor. 

I knew he had a family somewhere in the country, and he, 
hearing that I wished a companion—for in those days no one 
would have been so foolhardy as to .start out alone—volunteered 
to accompany me, saying he had “interests” in the Mangas 
valley, whither I was bound, and by going as my driver he 
could kill two birds with one stone. 

The morning, as I have already mentioned, was perfect ; we 
left town early and drove for miles in silence—I happy in the 
contemplation of .the limitless panorama spread out before us, 
Zach cheerfully ruminative and deeply engaged in the masti- 
cation of a quid of tobacco. 

The glorious; sun-browned mesas were. studded with flowers 
of every hue, and every now and again we would come upon 
clumps of yucca in full bloom; its tall, staff-like stem, crowned 
with white, bell-shaped blossoms and swaying in the breeze, re- 
minded one in the distance of a flag of truce—an emblem all 
unknown in the,annals of Apache warfare. 

What is it, I wonder, in the atmosphere of . spring that the 
mere breathing of it acts as a Lethean draught, enabling us to 
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forget for the time all our cares and sorrows; that sends fresh 
blood pulsing through our veins while we rejoice like innocent 
children at the return of the birds and the flowers? 


“No matter how barren the past may have been, 
"Tis enough for us now that the fields are green,” 


I quoted aloud, and Zach, who was chasing the tobacco 
around in his mouth with an air of bovine content, started at 
the sound of my voice, but having no remarks to make on the 
subject, he resumed his effort to hit a particular spoke of the 
rapidly revolving wheel every time he expectorated. He had 
been devoting himself to this pleasing occupation with a per- 
tinacity worthy of a better cause, and had only missed the 
spoke three times out of twelve when I interrupted him. 

“ Are you fond of poetry, Zach?” 

“Poetry? No sir, dunno as I ever read any. Never was 
much of a scholar nohow, and when a man’s got interests to 
look after hg don’t waste much time on poetry and sich. Of 
course it is all right for young fellows like you what ain’t got 
no interests,” he added apologetically. 

I was just going to inquire in what Zach’s interests consisted, 
for I had never heard of his investing money anywhere but at 
the saloons, when a turn of the road revealed a cloud of dust 
which speedily resolved itself into the figures of two cowboys 
galloping furiously towards us. The unusual spectacle of a cow- 
boy exerting himself sufficiently when “ off duty” to make his 
steed gallop aroused our instant attention and put a stop to 
further conversation. 

Upon seeing us they reined in their panting and foam- 
flecked horses, and told us that a party of thirty or more 
Apaches had broken off the reservation and had been seen 
heading for Gulch cafion. They had been sent to alarm the 
various ranchmen of that vicinity, and they advised us to return 
to town as quickly as possible; there was an air of excitement 
about the men so foreign to the stoical calm of the. cow- 
puncher’s accustomed manner that I was alarmed in spite of a 
sneaking sensation that they might be only chaffing us. 

Before I had time to discover whether or not the informa- 
tion was reliable, Zach, with an oath and a muttered exclama- 
tion about his “interests,’’ put whip to the horses and we went 
tearing down the valley at a rate that would have put ‘any 
modern racer to the blush. The sudden lurch of the vehicle 
had pitched me forward, and upon gathering myself up I found, 
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to my amazement, that Zach was driving in the direction of 
the cafion with all possible speed and an evident desire to offer 
himself as a victim to the noble red man. 

“‘ Now look here, Zach,” I exclaimed as calmly as my grow- 
ing wrath would permit, “if you are willing to be scalped by 
Indians for the sake of a few miserable cows, well and good; 
but I want you to understand that I do not share your feel- 
ings and I demand.that we either turn back, or at least stop 
at that house and make inquiries.” The house alluded to was 
a good-sized adobe some three quarters of a mile ahead of us. 

‘“‘Cows! Man, do you suppose I would run the risk of be- 
ing scalped for all the blamed cattle in New Mexico? It is 
Mercy I am thinking about—Mercy down there in the cafion, 
and not a man on the place to protect her! Gosh! if those 
redskins have touched a hair of her head, I’ll—” The re- 
mainder of the sentence melted into indistinct profanity, of 
which I only caught the vaguely uttered word “interests ”’; 
but like a flash the knowledge came to me that Zach’s inter- 
ests were not centred in cattle, or in real estate or mines, 
but in the woman he called wife, and I felt a strange respect 
for this man, who with all his apparently brutal instincts would 
so unhesitatingly face a cruel death to save the one he loved. 

“ Beg pardon, old fellow; I did not understand,” said I, in- 
tent upon making the amende honorable, although I do not 
think Zach expected it, ‘‘but since you are the best shot, sup- 
pose you take the rifle and give me the ribbons. That’s it; 
now we will see each other through, Indians or no Indians.” 

We soon reached the top of a hill which commanded a 
view of the entire cafion, but not a sign of past or approach- 
ing danger was to be seen. 

“JT reckon it is all a scare,” exclaimed Zach, and only 
a deep-drawn _ sigh .. attested how... intense» was his relief. 
“There’s where Mercy lives,” he continued, pointing to a 
house nearly a mile below us, “and everything looks as 
peaceful as a summer's day. I might have had better sense 
than to believe that Dick Sloan, dern his mischievous skin! I'll 
bet he was nigh on to rolling off his saddle when he saw how 
his Smart Alec joke was taken in such good faith by us.” 

“ Perhaps we had better stop here and inquire, at any rate,” I 
suggested, thinking discretion the better part of valor. Zach 
agreed and we drove into the dusty yard, littered with unused or 
broken-down wagons and surrounded by a carelessly kept fence, 
which was evidently appreciated only as a saddle and harness rack. 
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There was no effort at landscape or any other kind of 
gardening, no slightest attempt to “ make the wilderness blossom 
asarose.” Directly in front of the house was a long trough, into 
which the water flowed slowly but ceaselessly through an iron 
pipe; around it the ground was muddy and trampled by the 
hoofs of the thirsty cattle who came thither many weary miles 
during the long dry season to quench their thirst. Many come 
at first, but as the drought continues the number steadily de- 
creases, and very soon there wil] be seen more carcasses on the 
withered plains, more buzzards blotting the sky’s blue bosom, and 
later on more bones bleaching in the glare of the relentless sun. 

My companion went into the house while I held the horses 
and underwent the inspection of at least a dozen little tow- 
headed children, who had swarmed at the sight of our buggy 
like bees at the beating of pans, and who apparently found 
my rather modest attire a subject for much amusement. 

“ A biled shirt, Maria, b’ gosh, and shined boots!” ejacu- 
lated the eldest hopeful, doubling himself up in a paroxysm of 
unseemly mirth. I am not a bashful man, but in the presence 
of the ordinary infant, prodigy or otherwise, I quail. In my 
opinion, it requires far less nerve, if I may use the word, 
to argue a case before an assemblage of brilliant men, or to 
enter a room the cynosure of countless lovely eyes, than to 
face the outspoken criticism of the average young American. 

In a little while Zach returned, his ugly face wreathed in 
smiles. According to the last and most authentic accounts, the 
Indians had gone in an exactly opposite direction from the one 
indicated to us, and, for the present, no danger was appre- 
hended in this vicinity. Our cowboy friends had either been 
themselves mistaken, or, through a spirit of mischief, had wil- 
fully misinformed us. 

“Guess I will let the critters walk the rest of the way, as 
they seem a bit winded,” said Zach, suiting the action to the 
word, “We can get dinner at my place, and after that 
there will be plenty of time to go to Jackson’s and see your 
man; he only lives a few miles below me. While we are 
gone, Mercy can be getting ready to go back to town with us, 
where she'll be safe. I don’t want no more such scares as I 
have had to-day.” The proposition meeting my cordial ap- 
proval, we let the tired horses take their own time in descend- 
ing the rocky trail, while we regaled ourselves with tobacco— 
that universal panacea for masculine worry. 

“How long have you been married, Zach?” I asked, won- 
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dering at the time what style of woman this Mercy could be 
to have consented to take for better or worse such an unat- 
tractive life partner as the man beside me. I had already con- 
cluded that the love was on his side only, for while the 
average woman prefers good qualities to good looks my hero 
had neither the one nor the other to recommend him. 

“ Nigh onto eight years,’’ responded Zach. “Our marriage, 
Mercy’s and mine, was kind of romantic-like, and if you care to 
listen I will tell you the whole business.” 

Upon my giving an eager assent, Zach laid aside his pipe 
and, putting a piece of tobacco the size of a child’s fist into 
his mouth by way of refection, he began his story. 

“ When I first met Mercy, ten years ago this very spring, I 
did not amount to much more than I do now; I have always 
been in the habit of taking a drink whenever I felt like it, and 
then as now I occasionally took too much. However, I could 
always manage to make a good living and take care of my in- 
terests, which is more than lots of them can say what set 
themselves up for my betters. It was when I was hurt by that 
infernal explosion that I began to love Mercy; she was so 
good and pitiful and had such cool, slim hands, and—well, the 
first thing I knowed I was plum gone. As soon as I got 
strong enough to go ’round again I took to dropping in to see 
her. The old man, Mercy’s father, hated me from the start, 
and in proportion as she grew to like me better he took to 
hating me worse. Finally he forbade me the house; then we 
used to meet kinder accidental like at a neighbor’s, but the old 
gent soon caught on to that dodge and became furious—swore 
he would shoot me on sight if he ever saw me with his daugh- 
ter again. I wasn’t afraid of the festive old cuss, but I did 
not want to kill him because he was Mercy’s father, and I 
couldn’t see that it would help matters any to let him kill me, 
so for a long time I steered clear of the whole outfit and tried 
to forget Mercy by going on a regular jamboree. But it did 
not work, and one day I met her looking so pale and forlorn 
that, by George, I felt like bustin’ out a-crying! I theught 
maybe she had been suffering like myself, and sez I, ‘ Zach, 
you're an ornery, good-for-nothing coward to let that little girl 
go break her heart and you take no steps to prevent it.’” 

Here a violent fit of coughing, brought on by my efforts to 
hide the smiles which I could not restrain, came near strangling 
me, and for some seconds interrupted my friend’s narrative: 
Presently he resumed: 
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“ Well, sir, my mind was made up, so I went to a chum of 
mine and laid the case before him. Between us we fixed up a 
plan to go to Mercy’s home that night, and, if she was willing, 
to take her away or get shot in the attempt. I took my re. 
volver and Jim took his, and we drove out to where she lived 
about a mile from town. There was no moon that night, but 
I don't recollect ever before having seen so many stars shining 
in the heavens at one time. I remarked the fact to Jim, and 
Jim sez, sez he, ‘ This ain’t nothin’, my boy, to what you will 
see after the old man gets through with you.’ Jim always was 
fond of a joke; he was killed, poor fellow, by the Injuns a few 
months later. Well, [ got out and rapped at the door while 
Jim hitched the horses. Pretty soon I heard the old man come 
out and after a lot of fumbling he slid the bolt. When he saw 
me standing on the porch as large as life, and pretty large I 
was beside o’ him, he was so taken aback he forgot to swear. 

“*Good evening,’ sez I, quite polite and pleasant like. 

“What the —— do you mean by coming here at this hour 
of the night?’ he roared. It wasn't more than eight o'clock. 

“*T came to see your daughter, Mercy, and I propose to 
see her before I leave the premises,’ I replies, cool as a cucum- 
ber on ice. Before he had time to answer me, Mercy, who had 
woman-like left her door a little open so as to hear what was 
going on, came forward. 

«What is the matter, father?’ Then, catching sight of me, 
she kinder gave a gasp; ‘O Zach, is it you?’ she sez. 

“*Ves, Mercy, it is me, and I have come for you to choose 
between your father and your lover. If you care enough for 
me,come. There is a carriage at the door, we will drive to the 
preacher’s and be married this very night; but if you love your 
father. best, jest~say- the «word; and- I~ will’ go away and never 
come pestering you again.’ 

““* Yes, Mercy,’ spoke up the old man, ‘do as he sez and 
choose between us—your old daddy who has loved and taken 
care of you ever since you were a leetle, teeny, toddling girl, 
or this worthless scoundrel whom you have only known a twelve- 
month. Make your choice now, for, by , if you leave my 
house to-night to marry that man you will never enter it again 
while I live.’ 

“«T have chosen,’ said Mercy, and her voice never trem- 
bled, although the big tears were running down her cheeks. 
‘You have been good to me, father, all my life except now 
when I most need your forbearance.’ Mercy is educated, 
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you know, talks like a regular school-teacher,” interpolated the 
narrator with an air of pardonable pride. 

“«Tt breaks my heart to grieve you, but I love Zach, and I 
cannot give him up,’ and with that she placed her little,.slim 
hand in mine. ‘Why will you make it so hard for me, father? 
You have two other daughters, but poor Zach has no one to 
love him—nobody but me.’ 

“Talk about your angels! I had sort of lost belief in them 
since my mother died and left me a poor little codger of ten, 
but I believed in them then, for if Mercy did not look for all 
the world like them pictures we see of angels in the illustrated 
Bibles, you may shoot me for a jack-rabbit! I kinder felt 
sorry for the old man that night; when we’ve struck it rich 
ourselves we are mighty apt to be easy on any poor devil who 
is down on his luck, and I knew Mercy was the favorite child. 
Every speck of anger had died out of his voice, and it only 
sounded solemn when he answered her. 

““*Go,’ sez he, ‘and remember that as you have made your 
bed you must lie in it; from this hour you are no daughter of 
mine.’ With that he shut the door in our faces. 

“ Well, sir, if I wasn’t a proud man that night you never 
saw one; I fairly hugged myself all the way to the minister's. 
You see I couldn't hug Mercy, as there was a third party in 
the carriage and she kind of bashful anyway. ‘ Zach,’ sez I to 
myself, ‘you ‘re a daisy!—a regular Jim-dandy, old boy, and 
that’s what!’ Soon after we were married I bought this little 
place for Mercy ’cause she never could bear the town, and here 
we have lived ever since the boy was born. I don’t believe 
she regrets having taken old Zach, ugly as he is, and I know 
she has made earth pretty nigh a heaven for me. She has 
a powerfully affectionate nature, and it used to worry her con- 
siderably for her father to take no notice of her; but the old gent 
died a few years ago, and before passing in his checks he sent 
for Mercy and forgave her—it’s my opinion the forgiveness 
ought to have come from the other side. He sent for me, too; 
reckon he had found that I wasn’t as black as I had been 
painted. I never did have much use for the old cuss, but 
I went through the prodigal son business just to please Mercy.” 

By this time we were within sight of the house, a _ neat- 
looking, two-story dwelling, with Virginia creeper and Madeira 
vines climbing over the rude porch, and beds of gaudy flowers 
scattered here and there throughout the yard, all bespeaking 
careful attention. 
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We alighted, and I was shown into the dimly-lighted, unpre- 
tentious parlor, while Zach went to find his wife. Again I found 
myself indulging in interested speculations with regard to the 
heroine of this little frontier romance: Not being able to recon- 
cile my ideas of the eternal fitness of things with Zach’s story, 
I turned to the centre-table, on which was placed with syste- 
matic precision the usual type of literature that accompanies 
hair-cloth furniture and green crocheted antimacassars. A 
well-thumbed Bible—Mercy was evidently of a religious tem- 
perament—the regulation album with its hideously smirking 
family photographs; the 7Z7za/ of ‘Mrs. Suratt, Biography of 
Abraham Lincoln, etc. Bent upon self-improvement, I had taken 
up the Records of the Late War, and was endeavoring to recon- 
cile the remarkable statistics therein presented with the true 
facts, when Zach entered the room leading by the hand a boy 
of six or seven years, and followed by a pale, timid-looking 
little woman whom he introduced as his wife. From his air of 
proud possession one would have imagined they were a bridal 
couple instead of eight years married. Here, indeed, marriage 
was not a failure. Mercy, I perceived, was as neat in her at- 
tire as in her surroundings, and, although laying no claim to 
beauty, she had more sweetness and refinement in her face 
than is usually seen in women of the laboring class—very dif- 
ferent from the coarse-voiced, red-elbowed female whom one 
would naturally picture as Zach’s helpmate. 

Truly Love is the greatest of all magicians; not only does 
he turn the dross of life to gold, but he blinds our eyes so 
that we see nothing imperfect in the object of our affections. 
Every day we find some new Titania endeavoring to hide the 
ears of some new Bottom and’ veil the ass with rose-entwined 
garlands of pure affection. Perhaps it is as well; a great deal 
of hypocrisy is necessary in this world in order to make it at 
all endurable. I saw how Zach’s rude features took on a softer 
expression, and his voice a gentle tone, whenever he addressed 
his wife; she, in turn, appeared to anticipate his every wish, 
and read his thoughts almost before they were uttered. 

Her sister afterwards told me that when Zach was away 
Mercy went about like one in a dream; she would stand at the 
door for hours looking down the road, seemingly oblivious to 
everything around her; very different from the busy house- 
keeper she was at other times. Shortly after our trip to the 
Mangas valley Zach came to my office and requested me to 
draw up his will. 
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“Not that I feel like passing in my checks and crossing the 
Great Divide just yet,” he remarked by way of explanation, 
“but when a man has interests he can’t be too careful.” 

I agreed with him, and in the will he left everything to 
Mercy unconditionally—his child was not even mentioned. 

“What about your son?” I asked. ‘“ Don’t you propose 
making any provision for him?” 

“Lord bless you, sir, Mercy ’ll look after the boy; no need 
of my worrying about him so long as she is above ground.” 

That was the last time I ever saw Zach. A good opening 
in my profession having been offered me in my old home, I 
gladly shook the dust of S from off my feet, and soon, in 
the busy interests of my new life, both Zach and Mercy, and 
the little idyl in which they played a part, were forgotten. 

Three years later I was on my way to California, and as it 
was a business trip combined with pleasure I concluded to stop 
over at S and revisit old haunts. Thirty-six months had 
wrought great changes; I scarcely recognized the rambling 
mining village I had left in the flourishing town that greeted 
my alien eyes, yet I missed many of the old faces. 

The morning after my arrival as I was hurriedly turning a 
corner I almost ran into a frail-looking woman, dressed in deep 
mourning, whom I recognized as Mercy Wilson. I at once 
proceeded to make inquiries concerning Zach. He had been 
killed, they told me, shortly after I left for the East; the 
“Golden Nugget” caved in and several men lost their lives by 
the disaster. Zach was among the number. 

“The shock went nigh on to killin’ his wife,” said an old 
miner who had worked with Zach and who was giving me the 
details of the sad affair. ‘“‘ For weeks the doctors thought she 
would die whether or no, but she pulled through. These sickly 
sort of women hang on the longest after all. She sold her 
place as soon as she got well and moved into town so that the 
boy could go to school, and now she takes in sewing and makes 
a pretty good livin’, they say. Zach left her fixed mighty com- 
fortable, but she won’t touch a cent of that money—is a saving 
it all fer the kid. Fine woman that! It allus was a puzzle to 
me how she could have cared for sech a pore, ugly scoundrel 
as Zach Wilson.” 

I turned away moralizing. So many things are mysteries in 
life! I almost envied Zach the prize he had won, though now 
lost to him for ever—the wealth of a good woman’s love. 


, 
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LETTERS OF GANGANELLI (CLEMENT XIV.) 
BY REV. ETHELRED L. TAUNTON. 


See LIE best and most calumniated of the popes,” as 
the Encyclopedia Britannica calls him, is mostly 
known to the general reader as the pope who 
in 1773 suppressed the Society of the Jesuits. 
aA # In doing so, nothing can be too bad or too 
good to be said of him, according to the view taken of that 
act. Without going, however, into the question of the circum. 
stances which led up to the suppression of the great society, 
we think that perhaps some points in the character of Clement 
XIV. which we can gather from his correspondence when a 
humble Franciscan, will go far to enable us to arrive at a fair 
estimate of what the man really was; and so give us grounds 
for weighing impartially what friends and enemies have said. 
Fortunately there fell lately into our hands a somewhat rare 
work: Letters of Pope Clement XJV., in two volumes, a transla- 
tion made in 1777 from the French. The correspondence dates 
from 1747 to April 2, 1773, though in this article we shall only 
use such letters as were written before the cardinalate. These 
letters used to be greatly admired, and indeed with reason; 
for they show that Ganganelli was a man of wonderful mind. 
Highly educated, he had a largeness of view which comes to 
one almost as a surprise; a simplicity of purpose which recog- 
nized only conscience as its guide; a plain, common _ sense 
view of religion; and an openness to recognize facts which are 
too often blinked at as “not edifying.’ He had no sympathy 
with that idea of edification which is not based upon truth; 
and has some remarkably sharp and well-deserved censures 
upon those who substitute walls of pietism for religion. 

Just a word as to his life. Born, in 1705, at St. Arcangelo, 
near Rimini (his father was a physician), he entered the Fran- 
ciscan Order at Urbino, being then in his eighteenth year. 
He was called to Rome to teach theology in the College of 
St. Bonaventura. Benedict XIV. appointed him a consuitor of 
the Holy Office, saying “that he joined an amazing memory to 
extensive learning; and what is more agreeable, he is a thou- 
sand times more modest than the most ignorant, and so cheerful 
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that it could not be supposed that he had ever lived in retire- 
ment.” Clement XIII. raised him to the sacred purple; and 
the messenger who went to acquaint him began by demanding, 
in somewhat an intimidating tone, if he were conscious to himself 
of having discharged his duty properly and if he had nothing to 
reproach himself with; adding “that a number of things had 
been said of him to the Holy Father; that from the dread of his 
being too much affected with it, he hesitated to inform him of 
the orders of His Holiness; but he could not help letting him 
know that it was the pope’s pleasure that he should absolutely 
—yes, absolutely—be made cardinal.” This was on September 
24, 1759. Though raised to the highest rank, he preserved all 
his simple ‘humility, living still in his convent—so much so, that 
an English peer who frequently visited him used to say: 
“T cannot find the Cardinal Ganganelli; I find only a friar 
filled with humility.” His society was much sought after by the 
learned, and his geniality made him a universal favorite. He 
succeeded to the Papacy May Ig, 1769, and retained all his 
old ways. When told that the papal dignity required him to 
keep a costly table, he replied: ‘ Neither St. Peter nor St. 
Francis taught him to dine sumptuously,” and in reply to the 
remonstrances of the head cook, he said: ‘ You shall not lose 
your appointment, but I will not lose my health to keep your 
hand in.” He was his own intimate councillor, saying that a 
sovereign who had a number of confidants was infallibly gov- 
erned and often betrayed; adding, “I sleep sound when my 
secret is my own.” Cautious, slow, and prudent, he let his 
mind take time over any serious business. “Our imagination 
is often our greatest enemy,” he writes to Cardinal Stoppani; 
“TI am striving to weary mine before I act.” He died in his 
seventieth year, September 22, 1774. 

Now to give some few extracts from his letters, written in the 
unrestrained intercourse of friendship. We only choose here 
such parts as illustrate points in his character. And we must ex- 
ercise self-control, lest, where there is so much golden thought, 
we might be tempted to exceed the bounds of a magazine article. 


To a Gentleman preparing to become a Trappist Monk (Oct. 29, 1747). 


“We ought to deliberate well before we take up a new load 
of obligation. The Gospel is the best guide for a Christian; 
and to admit of one being buried in solitude, the vocation 
ought to be well tried. There is something extraordinary in 
whatever takes us out of the common road of life, and in 
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embracing the life of a monk we ought to dread some illusion. 

Besides the difficulty of finding a great number of re- 
ligious truly fervent, they ought to be apprehensive of injuring 
the state by rendering themselves useless members of society. 
We are not born monks; we are born citizens. . . . When 
at La Trappe, it is true, you will pray to God day and night; 
but cannot you direct your thoughts continually to him though 
in the midst of the world? It is not in words that the merit 
of prayer consists. . . . Many respectable writers have not 
hesitated to impute the remissness in monasteries to a tiresome 
repetition of forms of devotion. They thought, with reason, 
that the attention could not be preserved during too long 
prayers, and that bodily labor is of more advantage than con- 
tinual singing of psalms. The world would not have exclaimed 
so much against the monks if they had been seen usefully em- 
ployed. . . . St. Benedict was sensible that we ought to be 
useful to our country, and in consequence instituted a school 
for gentlemen at Monte Cassino. He knew what sort of laws 
the love of our neighbor inspires.” 

To a Papal Chamberlain. 

“Gaiety is the true medicine for the studious; the mind and 
heart should be dilated when it has been contracted by obstinate 
toil. Blossoming is as necessary to the human mind as to 
trees, to make it recover its verdure and flourish; to us there 
are some folk like rose-trees without flowers, who present noth- 
ing to view but bark and prickles. When I meet such I do 
not say a word, but pass by as quickly as possible for fear of 
being stung! Gaiety retards old age; there is always a reviving 
freshness which accompanies gaiety, instead of the pale 
wrinkles that are the produce of cares. Benedict XIV. would 
not enjoy such good health if he were not always gay; he lays 
down the pen to give vent to some donsmots, and resumes it 
without ever being fatigued.” 

To a Lady (January 2, 1749). 

“True devotion, madam, neither consists in a careless air nor 
ina brown habit. Most pious people imagine, though why I 
don’t know, that clothes of a dark color please Heaven more 
than those of a lighter and livelier hue; yet we find angels are 
always painted either in white or blue. I do not love piety 
which proclaims itself. . . . Observe, moreover, that the lady 
who talks scandal in company, or appears peevish or in an ill 
humor against mankind, is generally dressed in brown!, Singu- 
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larity is so little allied to true devotion that we are ordered in 
the Gospel to wash our faces when we fast, that we may not 
appear remarkable. . . . The world would not have ridiculed 
religion so much had not its devotees given room for it. 
Almost always inflamed with bitter zeal, they are never satisfied 
except with themselves, and would have every one submit to 
their whims because their piety is often the effect only of 
caprice. . . . False devotees do little less injury to the cause 
of religion than the openly profane; . . . they havea restless, 
impetuous, persecuting zeal, and are commonly either fanatical 
or superstitious, hypocrites or ignorant. When you find no 
rancor in your héart, nor pride in your mind, no singularity in 
your actions, and that you observe without affectation or trifling 
the laws of God and the Church, then you may believe you are 
in the way of salvation.” 


To a Canon of Osimo (February 6, 1749). 


“ Religion will never be perfectly established till it has no 
other principle but charity; for neither knowledge nor exterior 
magnificence constitutes its merit, but the love of God alone. 
It is the basis of our worship, and if we are not persuaded of 
this truth we are only images of virtue.” 


To Mgr. Cerati (July 8, 1749). 


“The pope only discharges his duty in vindicating the 
memory of Cardinal Noris. It would be cruel to declare a man 
a heretic because he follows the opinions of the Augustinians 
or the Thomists; that is to say, doctrines solemnly approved of 
by the church. But when we are impelled by fanaticism we 
see nothing and become deaf to reason.” 


To the Abbate Nicolini (February 28, 1750). 


“ Notwithstanding the dreadful consequences of this new 
philosophy, I am of opinion that we ought not to exasperate those 
who profess it. There are some people unconvinced who de- 
serve to be pitied, because, after all, faith is a gift of God. 
Jesus Christ, who thundered at the Pharisees, said nothing to 
the Sadducees. Unbelievers wi!l be much more easily led back 
by gentleness than by severity. They affect a haughtiness to 
those who wound them keenly; and the more so, because they 
are answered frequently with much more reasoning than is 
found even in their own discourses and writings. The most 
petty ecclesiastic sets about attacking them without thinking 
that, though his zeal is laudable, his understanding by no means 
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keeping pace with it, he may do more harm than good. Con- 
verts are not made by declaration or invective. Examples, 
reason, and moderation are wanted, and we should begin by 
allowing that religion has indeed mysteries which are incom- 
prehensible and which cannot all be explained. . . . Every 
impetuous zeal which would bring down fire from heaven ex- 
cites only hatred. The church has the reputation of being of a 
persecuting spirit, in the eyes of unbelievers, from many of its 
ministers showing too ardent a zeal. . . . If God bears with 
unbelievers, we ought to bear with them, since they make a 
part of his plan; and by them religion appears stronger and the 
faith of the righteous is exercised.” 


To Cardinal Crescenci (March 1, 1750). 

“Tt is known that sorcerers nowadays are not super- 
natural agents, and that a belief in Black Magic (though ac- 
cording to Scripture the devil is a real being) is almost always 
the effect of superstition or the work of a troubled brain.” 


To a Gentleman of Ravenna (March 3, 1750). 

“IT could never have suspected that you would have applied 
to an obscure religious like me to decide a family dispute. 
Besides my incapacity in this affair, I do not love to 
give advice in secular matters. I remember St. Paul forbids 
every minister of the Lord from interfering in temporals. A 
man who is dead to the world should not intermeddle in the 
affairs of it. Every religious society that neglects this maxim 
will sink into oblivion sooner or later; as every religious who 
intrudes into families to know their secrets, to regulate marriages 

and wills, is equally contemptible and dangerous.” 


To a Dominican (June 11, 1750). 

“We reproach Fleury with being too zealous for the liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church. . . . See how difficult it is to 
write to please every government; but sensible men give up to 
the French and Romans their different pretensions, so that the 
faith be not affected. Every country has its opinions, as every 
individual his whim.” 

To an Abbess (November 10, 1750). 

“I think like our Father St. Francis (pardon my sincerity), 
who said ‘that God has debarred us from having wives that 
we may be inspired with a desire of being religious; but I am 
afraid the devil has given us sisters to torment us.’ He knew 
how difficult it is to direct nuns. . . . Talk but little with 
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your directors and a great deal with God, and peace will flourish 
again in your abbey.” 
To Count (a recent convert from sin), (November 20, 1750). 

“Tf you look upon religion in the great, as it ought to be 
viewed, you will not find in it the puerilities of trifling devo- 
tions. Never open those mystical or apocryphal books which, 
under the pretence of nourishing piety, amuse the soul with 
insignificant ceremonies, leaving the mind without light and the 
heart without compunction.” 

To a Friar appointed Provincial (January 31, 1751). 

“Employ no spies except to discover the merit of those 
who are too modest to let it appear. . . . I will not men- 
tion duplicity, unfortunately too much practised by the heads 
of religious houses. . . . You will never prefer a complaint 
against any one without having several times warned him of 
your intention or without previously acquainting him. 

Be communicative, for we lose much of the good will of those 

we govern by disgusting coldness. . . . Have few confidants, 

but when you make any let it not be by halves, for they will divine 

the rest and will consider that they are not obliged to be secret.’’ 
To the Bishop of Spoletto (March 17, 1751). 

‘‘What your lordship wrote to me on the subject of the 
relics of saints does honor to your discernment and to your reli- 
gion. There are two rocks to be shunned by all true Catho- 
lics: that of believing too much, and that of not believing 
enough, If we were to give credit to all the stories told of the 
relics which are shown in every country, we must frequently 
suppose that a saint has ten heads or ten arms. This abuse, 
which has procured us the name of superstitious, has happily 
only taken root among the ignorant. Thank heaven! it is well 
known in Italy (and the clergy repeat it often) that there is 
nothing absolutely necessary but the mediation of Jesus Christ ; 
and that of the saints, as the Council of Trent has formally 
declared, is only ‘good and useful.’ . . . If there are more 
superstitions in Italy than elsewhere, it is because the people 
have a more lively imagination, and consequently are more 
ready to catch without reflection at everything that is pre- 
sented to their minds.” 


To Cardinal Quirini (July 3, 1751). 


“Tt must be allowed that we live in a strange age. Never 
was there less religion, and yet never was it more talked about ; 
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never was there more wit, and never was it more abused. Men 
would know everything, yet study nothing; they decide upon 
everything, and yet sift nothing thoroughly. . . . If many 
of our pastors would fairly examine themselves, they would ad- 
mit that by their haughtiness and dissipation they have given 
room for murmurings and complaints. Wherefore dissemble 
what all the world knows?” 


To Father Louis of Cremona (March 1, 1753). 


“The mouth of the preacher is truly the mouth of God. 
Alas! then, what should be thought of him who can utter buf- 
fooneries and trifles from the pulpit?” 


To Count —— (December 31, 1751). 


“ The first book I would place at the head of your library 
is the Gospel, as the most necessary and most sacred. It is 
right that the book which contains the principles and basis of 
religion should be the foundation of your studies. It is there 
you will learn to know what you owe to God, and:to the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Mediator in whom we hope and who 
hath reconciled heaven and earth by the shedding of His 
Blood. . . . It is quite simple, all is within reach of every 
capacity, and all is divine.” 

To Count —— (April 19, 1752). 


“If scruples lay hold of you, you are ruined; you will 
either relapse into dissipation or serve God like a slave. 

The vessel of clay to which our souls are attached does not 
allow of angelical perfection. Religion is degraded when we 
apply our attention to trifles. . . . Only false devotees are 
scandalized at everything and see the devil everywhere. Fulfil 
the law without laboring in spirit and without straining the 
imagination, and you will be pleasing to God.” 

To Mgr. Cerati (November 13, 1753). 

“Cardinal Bentivoglio said we should see an Englishman 
when we wanted to think, and a Frenchman when we wanted 
to talk.” 

To Cardinal Spinelli (July 3, 

“If Pharisaical zeal were allowed to govern, we should very 
soon have nothing in the church but trifling ceremony; and 
religion, which is so beautiful and sublime, would become a 
round of superstitions. People generally love things which do 
not reform the heart; and are pleased to grow old without 
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rooting out bad habits, believing a few prayers, repeated in 
haste, sufficient to carry them to heaven. . . . Pharisees 
have lived in all ages and will continue to the end of the 
world; . . . they lay the faithful asleep by amusing them 
with ceremonials which neither influence the heart nor the un- 
derstanding. . . . Muratori said that trifling devotions for 
the most part resembled the compositions for taking out stains, 
which lessen the spot only in appearance but in fact make it 
larger.” 
To Cardinal Quirinit (May 31, 1753). 

“ The Scholastics often perplexed everything from their solici- 
tude to clear up everything, and often replied to nothing from 
their desire to answer all. . . . Nothing is so dangerous as to 
give as a matter of faith what is only a matter of opinion, and 
to confound a pious belief with a thing that is revealed. 

A truth is never better established than by the universal ap- 
probation of all the churches, which is a circumstance the greater 
part of modern theologians do not sufficiently attend to. 

Do not permit your theologians to support free will by denying 
the almighty power of grace; nor, by enhancing the value of 
the inestimable and entirely free gift, to destroy liberty; nor 
from too great respect for the saints to forget what is due to 
Jesus Christ. . . . The great fault of some theologians is a 
desire to explain everything, not knowing where to stop.” 


To a newly-appointed Bishop (May 30, 1755). 

“Do not suffer the piety of the faithful to be fed with false 
legends, nor to be occupied in petty observances, but teach 
them (your priests) to instruct their flock to have recourse con- 
stantly to Jesus Christ as our only mediator, and to honor the 
saints only in reference to him. . . . It is an odious thing 
in a bishop to know none but those of rank and fortune in his 
diocese. The lower people murmur, and with reason, for they 
are often more precious in the sight of God.” 

To a Gentleman of Tuscany (August 16, 1753). 

“It is not by attending to trifling ceremonies that you will 
make your children true Christians. Christianity is the great- 
est enemy to Pharisaical zeal and superstition. The church 
prescribes duties enough without our endeavoring to multiply 
them. We too frequently neglect what is of precept to follow 
what is only of ‘advice, because we love rather to hearken to 
caprice than to reason; and because pride and singularity per- 
fectly agree.” 











‘* CHARITY SWEETENED BY RELIGION BEST ALLEVIATES THE MISERIES OF HUMANITY.” 


MONTMARTRE AND ITS POOR. 
BY REV. FRANK X. MCGOWAN, O.S.A, 


ae NY Sunday morning—in summer when “the risen 

day” paints its colors on every side, and in 

winter when “the gray-eyed’”” dawn “smiles on 

the frowning night ’—an army of mendicants may 

. be seen toiling slowly up the steps of the Rue 

Foyatier and the Rue Devret, which lead to the national votive 

Church of the Sacred Heart on Montmartre in Paris. Ragged 

and vagabond, they pass through a small door in the board en- 

closure of the Rue Saint Eleuthére, and direct their steps 

towards the crypt, going under the scaffolding which supports 
the platform above to the main entrance of the church. 

Who are these conspirators in tatters? Do they come to 

a plenary assembly to elect a new king? No, these poor victims 

who have been vanquished in the battle of life come hither 

responsive to the invitation of Him who hath said: “Come to 

me, all you that labor, and are burdened, and I will refresh 

you. 


9 
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In this gay city of Paris, where evil seemingly rules, the 
good is not altogether disarmed, and this truth is manifest in 
the numerous acts of faith and charity daily and monthly per- 
formed without particular display or boastful clamoring. The 
state enrolls in its service an army of functionaries to direct 
the stream of official charity. The church has only to appeal 
to the devotion of her children, and benevolent works are forth- 
with multiplied under every form. Of these works one of the 
holiest is that of the Sunday Mass for the poverty-stricken in 
the Basilica of the Sacred Heart. 

On entering the crypt the mendicants receive a hymn-book, 
and while sitting on the benches set apart for them, they unite 
their feeble voices in the plain chant of the office. Devout 
laymen direct the singing and lead in prayer for the congrega- 
tion of beggars. These pious laics are, generally speaking, men 
of the upper classes of society, many of them favorites of 
fortune, and it is a touching sight to witness how interested 
they are in the physical and moral misfortunes of their beggar- 
wards. 

At eight o’clock Mass begins, and a salutary instruction is 
given; at nine o’clock these two or three thousand men (the 
number is fully that in winter) depart from the crypt, return 
their hymn-books, and receive a pound of bread with a bowl 
of soup. All this is done in religious silence and with perfect 
order. The Work, as it is called, distributes in this way 100,000 
pounds of bread annually. 

Thrice in the week these poor people are at liberty to go 
to the dispensary in the Rue du Mont-Cenis, where they may 
receive medical advice and remedies, and also a bow! of meat- 
soup. 

Here catechists instruct these forlorn and often neglectful 
men in the principles of religion, long ago forgotten but now 
vividly recalled. A room for correspondence with letter-paper 
and envelopes is placed at their disposal, and the dispensary 
officials guarantee to post or forward the letters. As we readily 
see, these poor, disinherited beings obtain the bread of the soul 
as well as the bread of the body. 


WHENCE THESE POOR? 
Of what elements is this army of tatterdemalions composed ? 
What catastrophes, griefs, vices have brought them to their 


wretched condition? These rags cover poor workingmen with- 
out work or courage, unclassified paupers, the infirm, the aged 
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and professional beggars. There are some of all classes, but 
the unemployed workingmen form the largest part of the con- 
tingent. While many of these indigent laborers are Parisian by 
birth, ‘to the manner born,” the majority are haggard and 
disheveled workingmen who have come from all parts of France 
in the expectation of finding work easily. Their very dress 
and shoes bear the imprint of many unavailing journeys. 
Lacking work, Paris is only too often fatal to them. Dis- 
appointed in their quest for employment, they spend in 
drink whatever little money they have brought to the gay 
capital, for the city appeals powerfully to them in their 
depressed state, and strong liquors, such as brandy and 
absinthe, are the temptations to which they inevitably suc- 
cumb. These despondent workingmen would be infinitely 
better off if they had stayed in their provincial homes. Yet 
these poor plodders roam over every portion of the French 
capital, their robust arms asking only for work, only to be dis- 
appointed, and their misery is indeed extreme, for this great 
pulsating city weighs heavily on the wretched, the feeble, the 
little, the poor defenceless creatures of the world. What heart- 
rending stories they who have been conquered in the struggle 
for life could tell to their more fortunate brethren! 

The old, hoary with age, with tottering step, eyes dim and 
dull, are numerous also, and it is a pitiable spectacle to see 
these “aged men seeking the benefits of religion, men without 
home, fire, bread, or children. 

The unclassified as well as professional beggars are present 
in respectable numbers. 

The unclassified, men who have seen the bright and the 
dingy sides of life, are easily recognizable by their language, 
their soft hands, and their poor attempt at a toilette. Many 
of these unfortunates have descended successively all the rungs 
of the social ladder and have stepped at last into the region 
of want. There may be among them men of the professions, no- 
taries, lawyers, physicians, and reduced capitalists, but they are 
rarely met with. Paris and provincial France seem to be able 
to supply some occupation, however meagre, to those who once 
moved in the upper walks of life. Again, pride is a powerful 
factor in the career of French professional men; they are 
sensitive to a fault at ill success, and, as we know from the 
daily journals, too many of them seek in the throes of self-in- 
flicted death freedom from what they deem dishonor in the 
eyes of the world, chill and hopeless poverty. 
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CHARACTER OF FRENCH PAUPERISM. 


_ There is a marked difference between the conditions of 
mendicants in France and America. Here all professions and 
avocations are represented in the degradation and misery 
of our large cities; in the purlieus of want and crime are 
many men who have seen better days, and intelligent and 
well-bred tramps are often found in the vagrant multitudes 
who infest our highways, especially in the summer season. In 
France there is little of tramp-existence as it is portrayed in 
our American life, or as it has been since the close of the 
Civil War. Many reasons are suggested to account for the 
non-existence of ¢rampism in France. According to some writers, 
a reason is that the relations of capital and labor are very 
harmonious; there is, comparatively speaking, in France a plen- 
tiful supply of labor, and the workingman earns a substantial 
and satisfying wage. It is a fact that a fairly extended strike 
occurred some months ago in Paris, and it was such an anomaly 
in labor and governmental circles that it created an excite- 
ment bordering on a revolution. Since the days of the Com- 
mune Paris never had such a public convulsion. 

Besides, the stringent French laws, bearing on public begging 
and soliciting, tend in their enforcement to decrease the preva- 
lence of this social eyesore, and the ready charity afforded by 
governmental, and particularly religious organizations, such as 
patronages, works, conferences, and charitable societies con- 
nected with the different churches, does away with many of the 
harrowing spectacles of penury and want observable in other 
large European and American cities. The votaries of the 
superior employments of life are not then to be found among 
that mendicant host who gather each Sunday on Montmartre 
to worship God and receive in his holy name the necessaries 
of life. But, as the French proverb runs, “in the absence of 
thrushes, one will eat blackbirds,” so we are satisfied to listen 
to the experience related by a former schoolmaster—a disciple 
of Diogenes—that is to say, a pupil of the Cynical school. 


THE STORY OF ONE OF THEM. 


As this not unhappy man sipped his small glass of ¢rozs-six, 
which he had invited his companion to take and also to pay 
for, he told his story in few and simple words: 

“T was schoolmaster at B , and had shone with great 
brilliance in the renowned family wniversitaire, until one day 
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an inspector of schools took it into his head to criticise my 
stock of learning and my methods of teaching before a 
full class of scholars. I answered him by throwing an _ ink- 
stand at his head. The authorities had the bad taste to turn 
me out of school for this peccadillo. I came to Paris, and I 
have since worked at all trades but the right one. I have 
written articles for newspapers, which the editors found incom- 
prehensible; I offered my services to a stock broker, a fright- 
ful thief, who took the whim to suspect my delicacy of execu- 
tion in his work; I have been a public scrivener, a dancer in 
a theatre of the suburbs, a dealer in notes and countermarks, 
and am now at last a beggar. The trade is not so bad. I 
manage to lead a free and independent life, and, with a certain 
amount of natural ability, I am able to lay by some few sav- 
ings for my old years.” 

This sharp-witted man had made an art of mendicancy, and 
had acquired from experience a thorough knowledge of all the 
places where charity was dispensed, and had his own selection 
from them. Fortifying himself with more of the exhilarating 
liquor, he proceeded: “I know all of the religious communi- 
ties in Paris,” and he mentioned one religious establishment in 
particular. “The house,” he said, “is a good one; the ladies 
who visit the chapel are liberal, but the topographical situation 
is very bad indeed for the poor beggars. What is needed 
there is a large porte-cochére to give us shelter in the in- 
clemency of weather and also from the attention of the police.” 
Think of an American beggar or tramp discoursing on his 
needs in this off-handed, almost philosophical manner! Imagine | 
the impatience or the fury of an American citizen listening to 
such semi-impudent talk, and being compelled to pay almost 
perforce for liquor drunk by the beggar and not ordered by 
the payer! Thus spoke the sometime schoolmaster, who united 
in himself two classes of mendicants, the professional and the 
unclassified. He absorbed one after the other three glasses, 
and then he said in a most amiable tone: “ Let us go—you 
pay; I must quit, because I have an important engagement. 
I shall buy the paper and read your article.” This man was 
a type of a class to be met with often enough in the metro- 
politan city of Paris. 

He had been cast out from his legitimate calling, and 
eventually became, through the exigencies of disappointment 
and hunger, a vagrant moving around a vicious circle in a city 
that ought to have given him employment. He seemed to 
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have lost all heart to work; he was even insensible to the 
social and political events happening around him. It was not 
that he lacked intelligence or was without some sympathy for 
human life. No, he was one of that generation of public 
teachers who were educated in a wrong groove. He was taught 
and forced to teach pure naturalism to the rising youth of 
France. His motto was “Sans Dieu,” his catechism “les 
Droits de l’homme,” his religion atheism pure and simple, and 
when severe correction was administered to him, his acceptance 
of it was a disgraceful act of violence, unheard of in a Catho- 
lic school. Crouching under a tyranny worse than any African 
slavery, he felt impelled to break his bonds and assert his 
manhood. As a consequence, he was expelled from his position 
of schoolmaster and blacklisted in every educational bureau of 
France. At last driven into beggary, he has no hope in life, 
save what is given him by the kindly offices of that religion 
which he despised in the days of his prosperity and which he 
taught his young pupils to revile. Besides affording him relief 
in his misery, the persecuted church will bless his dying hours 
with all the sacramental helps in her possession. Is there any- 
thing to equal the charity of God’s holy church? 


THE NEEDY AND HELPLESS POOR. 


The generality of those who frequent the Mass for the 
poverty-stricken in the Basilica of Montmartre is composed of 
those who have fallen into unmerited misery: poor laborers 
without work, the aged and infirm, who form nine-tenths of 
the wretched throng. In the Oblate Fathers, who have charge 
of this magnificent votive church, in which the daily prayer to 
the Sacred Heart is Sauvez la France, these poor creatures find 


“A heart for pity and a hand 
Open as day to melting charity.” 


And it is only in a religious establishment such tenderness 
for God’s poor is manifest. If the kind and benevolent feeling, 
that is the direct outcome of devotion to the bleeding Heart of 
the Saviour, were not warm and active in the breasts of these 
religious men, to constrain them to acts of compassion when 
poor strangers enter their church, would they not doubtless 
close the door against them, as is daily done by officials who. 
are paid to dole out public benefactions to wandering mendi- 
cants, craving from legitimate sources of relief ‘something for 
God’s sake"? 
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A word or two relative to other kinds of mendicants, who 
do not number a corporal’s guard in this large army of the 
indigent. There is the police-beggar, who cannot be distin- 
guished, in lack of decent dress and in outward dejection of 
manner, from the poorest claimant to Christian charity. The 
chief of police never fails to have his representative at these 
pious ceremonies. The espionage maintained by the police 
authorities of Paris is proverbial. There is no gathering, no 
meeting into which the police inspector does not penetrate. 
Paris is the hot-bed of revolutionism, anarchy, and thievery 
and swindling. Parisian thieves and swindlers are especially 
versatile. They are, to use a newspaper expression, “lightning 
artists in thievery and swindling.”” They adopt costume and 
manner to suit the demands of their ill-omened avocation. At 
Havre, not long since, Parisian detectives took into custody a 
famous swindler who was about to sail for New York. He 
dressed sometimes in a garb that was a cross between the dress 
of a Spanish serenader and that of one of Buffalo Bill’s cow- 
boys. He put on clerical soutane, and thus, as a priest or friar, 
obtained subscriptions for imaginary charities. Again, this 
expert in swindling was an officer of marines, wearing the cross 
of the Legion of Honor, with face bronzed by African suns, 
and he succeeded in borrowing large sums of money from 
military men among the Dreyfusards by representing himself 
as an officer who had to leave the army owing to his conviction 
that the sometime prisoner of Devil’s Island was a victim of the 
Jesuits. The Parisian thief and swindler is like the traditional 
flea, now you have it and now you have it not, and the police 
authorities must be ever on the watch for this ubiquitous per- 
sonage. Hence not even these peaceable and religious gather- 
ings on Sundays at Montmartre or at the dispensary on week- 
days are unattended by police inspectors clad in rags. But 
few conspirators are to be found among these wretched crea- 
tures, whose only thought is to worship, in their misery or old 
age, the God whom they have probably neglected all their 
lives long and to obtain the frugal help of religious benevo- 
lence. 

There is also the beggar who is such for the love of Christ, 
and who follows in the footsteps of the great beggar-saint of 
this century, Benedict Joseph Labre, a Frenchman himself. 
Of this holy man the Roman Breviary says: “Ita disponente 
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Deo, ut beatus juvenis arctioris sequelze crucis Christi in medio 
populi spectaculum fieret mundo, et Angelis, et hominibus” ; 
and the biographer of our present Pope, Leo XIII., Mgr. de 
T’Serclaes, declares that the elevation of this marvellous men- 
dicant, Joseph Labre, to the honors of our altars seemed to 
be an audacious defiance hurled against an age that was en- 
tirely sated with material progress and sensual refinement. 
What kind of a beggar is this imitator of the canonized vagrant 
who was the butt of ridicule, persecution, and ill-treatment in 
almost every European capital for Christ’s sake? We do not 
answer, for we do not wish to penetrate too critically into 
God’s designs. 

The Mass for the poverty-stricken and its Work battle against 
the moral and material misery which is the parent of malice, 
despair, and crime. At first hunger conducts the mendicant to 
the Basilica of Montmartre; then his soul is moved deeply 
by the singing of the hymns, the exhortations of the priests, 
and contact with that charity which welcomes and relieves 
him, and he unconsciously is brought back in tears to the God 
of his First Communion. 

The work of the Sacred Heart in behalf of the poor is a 
boon to French society, and a source of salvation for these 
outcasts of civilization. 
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THE PRESS AND THE NEXT CONCLAVE. 


BY REV. GEO. McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


me OME TIME, a distant one it is hoped, the Sacred 
College will be called upon to elect a successor 
to St. Peter; and one may venture to predict 
that that august body will disregard the pre- 
tensions of the states which claim a veto, as 
it is called, at the election. This pretension has never been 
acknowledged as a right. The election of Pius IX. of pious 
memory took place in disregard of it. The ambassador of 
Austria demanded that the conclave should not be held until 
his countrymen should arrive. The emperor held the keys of 
the Papa] States, he could have occupied them to enforce his 
will—as, in fact, he entered into a part of them during the 
election, to put down revolutionary disturbances—but notwith- 
standing this danger to freedom of election the business of the 
conclave proceeded. This claim of the Catholic states to have 
an influence on the choice of the Sacred College, though a 
menace to the spiritual authority, is not without some appear- 
ance of propriety when we look on the surface at the relations 
between the church and the Christian commonwealth. But in 
these relations the secular power has been always trying to over- 
step the line which divides the things which belong to Cesar from 
those which belong to God. It is in some such spirit of aggres- 
siveness the pretension named has its origin. There is no au- 
thority for it in principle or practice similar to the acclamation 
or assent of a people at the coronation of a temporal king, 
like him of France before the Revolution. Christendom is not 
Italy. The king of the States of the Church is the pope. He 
owes nothing to the subject except—though the exception is 
everything in the best sense,—except what an enlightened con- 
science dictates to a father, a ruler, and a priest. 

If Catholics object to interference on the part of Catholic 
states, what should be said of the forecasts, the criticisms, the 
language of the rationalistic and Protestant press of the world 
concerning the next conclave? The maxim, Ne gue@ras quis hoc 
dixerit sed quid dicatur attende, does not apply to the intrusive 
opinions, advices, and predictions of our enemies on this mat- 
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ter. We Catholics do not interfere, even when we have the 
constitutional right, in questions of church government and 
doctrine in England. No Catholic of either house of Parlia- 
ment has joined in the discussions agitating sections of the 
Establishment in that country. I hope no Catholic will vote 
on any measure that may result from that agitation. 

I regret indeed that modern toleration and historic criticism 
have no power, or so very little power, upon the Protestant or 
the rationalist when he comes to treat of a Catholic doctrine 
or moral principle, a Catholic saint or statesman; but at least 
he is within his rights in judging of them in his own way and 
according to his bias. If he prefers refuted charges and old 
misconceptions to exact explanation and historic truth, I am 
sorry for him, but I cannot say he is not free to use his intel- 
lect in that direction. He will exercise this freedom whether I 
like it or not; he will say I am blinded by unreasoning vene- 
ration if I should express the opinion that the church in the 
twelve centuries of her supremacy proved that hers was the best 
system of ecclesiastical polity, because she preserved authority 
and law where no other influence could have succeeded, and 
he will point out to me as a refutation the errors and the 
crimes of men. If I talk of the material progress of Europe 
from the fall of the Western Empire, when the church replaced 
all that had been destroyed, replaced over and over again the 
works which foreign or domestic war had overthrown, he will 
sneer at what he calls my enthusiasm of faith in not seeing 
that the church made this labor for herself when she paralyzed 
the controlling hand of Rome.* Even on questions of doctrine 
neither of them will permit me to rely upon the revelation of 
the Lord; one will tell me I derive the Resurrection and the 
Last Judgment from a pagan source, and both that I derive 
Purgatory from a custom acquired by the Jews from their Per- 
sian masters. Well, I allow them to so defame me, but I deny 
their right to kill the reigning pope and appoint his successor. 
We Catholics never think of appointing the state-prelate who 
is to sit on the throne of St. Augustine of Canterbury. 

Indeed, it is a considerable time since Mr. Stead placed 
Cardinal Gibbons on the papal throne. In one of those vivid 
moments we understand so well he saw his Eminence revealed 
in the symbolical motto which stood for a future pope in a 
prophecy of St. Malachi, but which others have since applied 
to Cardinal Svampa. To do him justice, Mr. Stead had a 

* Gibbon, etc., plainly ; Guizot, etc., more guardedly. 
VOL, LX1IX,—16 
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theory which explained his overtures to mysticism, and at the 
same time his determining the succession to the supreme pon- 
tificate while Leo XIII. was still in the plenitude of physical 
and intellectual vigor. It was not in his case the wantonness 
of mere magazine or newspaper contempt for Catholic senti- 
ment. There was none of the bald insolence with which the 
ordinary Protestant or the rationalist outrages Catholic feeling. 
Mr. Stead simply had his theory, which could not work until 
he whose symbol was “Ignis ardens”’ should be called from 
the Potomac to the Tiber; and therefore it was necessary to 
consign Leo XIII. to the tomb. 

Nor are we too sensitive in complaining of the opinions and 
the forecasts of journalists and publicists. We would not for 
millions deprive the king-makers and cabinet-makers who rule 
the world from their attics of this privilege, any more than of 
their inspiration. As long as for a penny we can read the 
mind of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Jewish Dazly 
Telegraph we enjoy a cheap pleasure. It is good to know before- 
hand, from the London 7Zimes, the whims and flashes of the 
potentate who as Emperor of Germany forgets that Electors of 
Brandenburg only two centuries ago were the lackeys of Polish 
kings. We even can accept from Reynold’s Paper—once the 
anarchical organ of Mr. Chamberlain—the opinion that the 
English monarchy will close with the Queen’s reign; there is 
no undue punctiliousness in our way of looking at things—but 
we distinctly deny the right of an Italian infidel, a French Jew, 
an English rationalist or Protestant to insult us by presuming 
such an interest in the trials of the church as will leave her no 
liberty at all. 

It may be said that Catholic papers and periodicals have for 
the last ten or twelve years been referring, at more or less 
length, to the health of the Holy Father and the events await- 
ing his death. I disapprove of anything of the kind, but at 
least the writers were his own children. Probably they felt 
bound to advert to matters so delicate and grave in order to 
remove errors or contradict inventions. Catholics must now 
and then break silence for the sake of those who might be 
misled. 

We should prefer to be let alone. No work that has ap- 
peared since the Reformation has done us justice. No matter 
what the character claimed for himself by any writer outside 
the pale, he will be found tainted by prejudices which color his 
judgments if they do not warp his presentation of matters of 
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fact. M. Guizot is looked upon as a fair-minded man. He 
himself in plain terms states that he regards historical questions 
from a philosophic level. I find his Azstory of France a 
Huguenot pamphlet inspired by Encyclopzdism ; as though the 
Encyclopedists could be taken as Catholic witnesses. We hear 
Mr. Hallam pronounced judicial. The Constitutional History of 
England, though in certain respects valuable, is an insidious 
argument in favor of the policy that oppressed the Catholics 
of England. If this be a correct estimate of writers supposed 
to carry the highest authority in the two nations standing in 
the forefront of liberal opinion, what is to be expected from the 
crowd who supply their impulses under the name of thoughts 
to the evanescent pages of reviews, magazines, and newspapers ? 

Mr. Gladstone in one of the pamphlets which added nothing 
to his reputation said the position of the pope was still a great 
one, though shorn of much of its power. No doubt the revo- 
lution in Italy, which owed much of its success to him, has 
deprived the pope of his place among European sovereigns; but 
for all that the ruler of Christendom must be the greatest in- 
fluence in the world. Decius declared he would prefer to hear 
of a rival to the purple than to hear of the election of a 
Bishop of Rome. This judgment as to the influence of the 
office is still applicable. But the Bishop of Rome is the Lord’s 
Vicar; we therefore submit, no one has a right to speak of the 
devolution of the office except Catholics, and they because it is 
their duty to pray that he who fills it may be the most worthy. 
For my part, I bore with great gentleness the news that the 
German Emperor had made himself chief bishop of the 
Lutherans. We only know of one question which can in ap- 
pearance be matter for the opinion of the ‘world, and that is 
the security for the exercise of the functions of the pope. In 
a recent article in a French periodical it was suggested that no 
one now would seek it unless a man free from worldly ambi- 
tion. This is beside the question. The motives of a particular 
candidate—assuming there is such a thing as candidature—are 
in the recesses of his conscience. There can be something 
which wears the appearance of personal ambition in a man who 
honestly believes himself suited for a particular work in the 
church, or the most suited. I admit it is a dangerous motive ; 
perhaps there is alloy in all motives, even those that seem the 
most purely spiritual. The missionary who goes to Corea with 
his life in his hand may have something of the human energy 
which inspires the volunteer of a forlorn hope; but these impulses 
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cannot be analyzed too nicely. I doubt if a contemplative with 
long years of experience will venture to distinguish with con- 
fidence between human impulses and the inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost. 

I have another objection to this view: it assumes that the 
temporal sovereignty was an object of ambition, and now, be- 
cause it has gone, only spiritually minded men will covet the 
tiara. This is one of the plausibilities. of Liberalism which 
capture well-meaning but inconsiderate people, and which are 
very convincing indeed to the insolent and corrupt whose bla- 
tant utterances are the war-cries of religio-economic faction. 
Such men as these care nothing for the character of a pope, 
but they see in the overthrow of the temporal power the first 
great step to the destruction of religion. ‘“ The abolition of 
the temporal power,” says Mazzini, ‘‘ manifestly carries with it 
the emancipation of the human mind from the spiritual power.” 
“ Our final purpose,” say the leading Carbonarists, “is that of 
Voltaire and the French Revolution—the total annihilation of 
Catholicism and of the Christian idea itself.” Guizot and Dr. Lea 
are with Montanelli in objecting to a theocratic tyranny over 
the legislation which deals with marriage and education. Our 
enemies are infinitely various with one bond of unity—their 
detestation of the Lord’s Church. Their supreme see is hell 
and their invisible head the prince of this world. This may 
seem uncivil language, but what can I say when I find a pub- 
lic lecturer and a high functionary in a Catholic country * 
promulgating principles identical with those of the author of 
L’Impero il Papato,t and so with regard to all writers to whom 
religion is subordinate to politics. 

With very great respect, it is a matter of no consequence, 
except ‘to himself, whether or not a member of the Sacred Col- 
lege is actuated by ambition. I am not sufficiently Protestant, 
rationalistic, or infidel to claim authority over another man’s 
conscience.’ If a particular cardinal should seek the place of 
pope through unworthy motives, God pity him! If he should 
desire it through what he may think good motives—he is not 
to be envied—I still say God help him! for he seeks an awful 
burden, a responsibility whose consequences of good or evil 
eternity cannot annul. But in the practical business of election 
the individual electors can only be guided by their judgment 
and conscience, though the judgment in its result is the act 


* Guizot, professor of history in the faculty of literature at Paris and minister of public 


nstruction, Montanelli. 
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of God the Holy Ghost; but putting aside the result, and only 
considering the component parts of the Sacred College, I may be 
permitted to hold that the electors are not more dishonest than 
the members of an English chapter acting under the congé d'eltre 
of majesty informed by—-say, a Presbyterian prime minister. 

If the system in England be the most admirable instance of 
judicious compromise that wisdom and moderation acting on 
religious enthusiasm could produce—so its advocates say-—and 
if no one thinks of anticipating the death of an English pre- 
late and appointing as his successor one opposed to the opinions 
of his flock, there ought to be a similar reserve with regard to 
that place in Christendom to which two hundred millions of 
people must look—not merely may look—for guidance as to 
what they are to hold and to reject in matters of faith and 
morals. I deny the right of our enemies to say what ought or 
ought not to be done in a matter so intimately concerning us. 
This, I think, ought to be admitted where there is no question 
of the temporal power. It would be an unheard-of presump- 
tion for a stranger to dictate to a business man how he should 
conduct his concern. Then does the temporal power confer a 
right to criticise, to direct, to intervene? Four European states 
sent a missive to one of the popes of this century censuring 
him for misgovernment--Satan rebuking sin is not an uncommon 
form of consistency. The subjects of a successor of that pope, 
in pursuance of principles which the rulers of the states in 
question would deal very summarily with in their own do- 
minions, flung off his authority. In these facts we discover 
nothing against the temporal sovereignty—very far from it; 
we only find brutal insolence on the part of rulers who pre- 
sumed to lecture the king of a weak state instead of attending 
to their own affairs; and we see in the rebellion of the pope’s 
subjects the Nemesis which is pursuing through the monarchies 
of Europe kings and ministers unfaithful to the true principle 
on which government rests—the authority conferred by the 
King of kings upon his vicegerents.* But the restoration of the 
temporal sovereignty, though not a principle within the do- 
main of dogma, is a political necessity annexed to the exercise 
of the supreme religious authority, so that I cannot concede the 
consideration of its absence is a circumstance to be taken into 
account in judging of those members of the Sscred College who 
are called papadilt. 


* The infidel president of a French republic may be the vicegerent of God de facto and 
jure, but I am at liberty as an individual to prefer that the vicegerent should be a descen- 
ant of St. Louis. 
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In the confidences which passed between Frederick the Great 
and Voltaire the king wrote as follows: “ Ali the potentates 
of Europe being unwilling to recognize the Vicar of Christ in 
a man‘subject to another sovereign, will create patriarchs each 
one in his own dominions.’”’ He was acute enough to see that 
this would break in pieces the unity of the church and lead to 
realizing the Reformers’ formula: the subject must profess the 
king’s creed.* There can be no clearer way of putting the 
necessity of the .pope’s temporal power than the statement of 
Frederick. Loftier principles might be advanced to support it, 
more profound considerations within the domain of philosophic 
history could be presented to show that providence intended 
it, but the hard and unprincipled sagacity of Frederick sup- 
plies the argument which strikes the statesman to whom reli- 
gion is a department of police for which nothing has yet been 
substituted or is likely to be substituted. 

It is to be regretted that an idea has gone out that the 
Catholic press should henceforth take the place of France, 
Austria, and Spaint+ in influencing elections to the Papacy. Of 
course this could not take the shape of the veto, but it would 
act in what people understand as the formation and guidance 
of public opinion. The Catholic press is a section of the en- 
tire press, and if it enjoyed a license to dictate to the Sacred 
College one fails to see how it could possess a menopoly in the 
business of pope-making. It lays no claim to infallibility, and 
pressmen outside the church dispute its superior ability and 
knowledge. We should then, instead of the impudent and 
valueless opinions which have been appointing successors to 
Leo XIII. ever since his accession, have the semi-authorized 
foolishness of newspapers all over the world telling the cardi- 
nals what must be done if schism is to be prevented; we would 
have our faithful people wounded, mortified, and confused by 
the accusations, the retorts, and the libels which dishonor poli- 
tical conflicts. Holding as I do that no one should be elected 
unless a man determined to insist, so far as he can, on the 
right of the Holy See to the restoration of the usurped pro- 
vinces,t I could not approve of the names of those great dig- 
nitaries being flung about in the gutter-press of Italy, shrieked 


* Cujus regio ejus religio. + Some authorities add Portugal. 

t It is said that Cardinal Micara, in 1846, wasin favor of giving the States of the Church to 
Italy. What was Italy but Mazzini? What is it now? However, it is possible that the 
‘* aspirations’ of honest men, enlightened by the crimes of the revolutionary government, 
could be satisfied by a federation of Italian states exclusive of the States of the Church, the 
capital at Turin. But then to find the honest men ! 
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at in the reptile press of Germany, scorched by fanaticism in 
England, held up to ridicule by the factitious and credulous in- 
fidelity of France, by virtue of any such concession. 

Whatever pretence of propriety there was in tolerating the 
claim called the veto, there could be no justification whatever 
for that put forward by M. di Cesare on behalf of the press.* 
He is a man apparently acquainted with some of the inner: 
workings of Italian policy, and may consider that giving the 
Italian press a mission like that of the political papers every- 
where would tend to a reconciliation between the Vatican and 
the Quirinal. Why, the very words I use would remind a feu- 
dal lawyer of the peace which left a disseizor v7 e¢ armts in 
possession of the disseizee’s inheritance of castle and manor. 
But it means a great deal more than that; the pope is only the 
trustee of the temporalities. He may yield to superior force; 
he may again go to the catacombs and rule the church like 
his far-off predecessors, the crown of martyrdom just hovering 
above his brow, but he cannot give away her patrimony. 
There is one thing, said John Chrysostom, I dare not do: Tell 
the empress:I dare not commit sin. There are unalterable 
principles, there are duties which bind for ever, and though 
statesmen may intrigue, and armies march, and a ribald press 
defame, God’s hour comes to repay his servant’s fidelity. I 
put the question in a word: the pope must rule from a prison 
or a throne. Which do men choose for him? Have two hun- 
dred millions of Catholics no right to what belongs to them 
and their descendants against the few Italians who became 
wealthy in the ruin of their country and to the shame of civil- 
ization ? 

* M. di Cesare states that ‘‘an Italian minister for foreign affairs ’’ was anxious that a pro- 


gramme of preparation for the next conclave should be submitted to him. This is probable 
and might have been done in good faith. He is the author of 7he Conclave of Leo XJ/J. 
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BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


Author of * In Old St. Stephen's,” ‘* The Mets opolitans, Sag 2 


« Major Norman leaned against 
one iar ag a. crumbling brick pillars which 
formed a widely open portal to the plantation 
of Rainford in the parish of Prince George, 
Winyaw. A pair of brilliant red-birds, after ex- 

changing long, clear, eloquent whistles across the live-oak 
avenue, arranged a meeting on the frosty ground at his feet, 
and would have feasted on the crumbs which he absently threw 
them but for a sudden fluttering descent upon them of sere 
yellow leaves and small brown sparrows in whirling confusion. 
“Be off, you beasts!” cried the major, with more bitterness 
than the incident called for, and flung at the feathered marau- 
ders a bit of mortar taken from the pillar. With small effect 
it would have been but for the oncoming of a tall, very bony 
and very black old negro, who with grave ceremony handed to 
his master a soft felt hat. 

“ You’se a mighty nyoung-lookin’ man for yo’ years—/for yo’ 
years, Mass’ William. But you oughter noo dose is too many for . 
you to be out heah in de cold widout yo’ hat.” 

The major, with visible softening of care-worn features, ac- 
cepted the offering. ‘“ But where’s your own, Abram?” he re- 
marked, “for, entre nous, you're older than I am.” 

“Das true, sah, berry true. But de Lord done gib me ha’ar 
as bushy as Absalung’s, ef ‘tain’t as long.” .He was, indeed, 
crowned with a thick natural mop of snowy, upstanding wool. 
“’*Scusin’,” he added hastily, “‘ what mout look like a reproach- 
in’ ob baldness. But you has dat, sah, wid de prophet ’Lijah 
an’ udder great men.” 

The major listened no longer, for his look dwelt in frowning 
gravity upon some fresh wheel-ruts along the avenue. ‘“ Time 
was, Abram,” said he, “when we could shut our doors upon 
undesired guests. But Sherman tore down and destroyed more 
than my beautiful hand-wrought iron gates. It seems like yes- 
terday,” he went on, “that I found my way, foot-sore and fam- 
ishing, back from Appomattox; and hardly knew my own home, 
such a wreck as it was! Furniture, pictures, silver, slaves, all 
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—all gone. All except you, Abram; and you stood by my dear 
mother, rest her soul!” 

“Yes, sah,” said Abram, reflectively, “‘a imperdent Yankee 
says to me, he says: ‘ Uncle, you kin cut an’ run des like de 
udders.’ An’ I says to him (wid de grand air ob we-all Nor- 
mans), ‘ Nyoung man, fust ting, I azz’t yo’ uncle; an’ nex’ ting, 
whar I gwine run #o? Ef you ebber gits as good a place as I 
has at Rainford, you des seep it; but dat ain’t likely.” 

This anecdote was probably not new to the major, his gaze 
remaining abstracted, and wandering across roadway and forest 
to where, beyond the creek, high factory-like chimneys showed 
themselves above the tree-tops. ‘I declare to Heaven,” he 
said, half to himself, “that I could have endured to the end 
without a murmur, if the smoke from that stranger’s works did 
not blow in my face with every wind to remind me that I was 
forced to sell my birthright for a mess of pottage. It was 
surely hard luck, Abram, when we two had toiled all those 
anxious years to make a living out of the old place, and with- 
out proper tools or men or means to obtain them, that at the 
last—to get rid of the mortgage—I should let Randall have the 
half he wanted. And then to have phosphate found on his 
part only—and over there he piles up his thousands while we 
are as hard up as ever!” 

“’Scusin’ de libbutty, we ain’t,” said Abram, politely but 
with decision. ‘“ ’Stid o’ bein’ a fiel’ han’, I is now yo’ pus- 
sonal ’tendant, same like I was in Paris when yo’ pa sent you 
on de grand tower arter you done git troo college. An’ ef 
Esau was starbin’ o’ hunger when he ’bleege to sell he birt- 
right, he done show some sense. Wha’ good birtright gwine 
do a man when he daid? I dunno much ’bout dese yere Ran- 
dalls. Dey ain’t’’—loftily—‘‘ob our ancient regiment, an’ I 
‘spec’ dey’s nuttin’ but canal; so you needn’t to bodder to 
study "bout dem.” 

“It forces a little study, however,” said the major drily, 
“when canaille wishes to ally itself with the ancien régime.” 
Custom enabled him thus to interpret the French of Africa- 
atte-Winyaw which bore witness to Abram’s tour abroad. ‘ You 
showed young Mr. Randall into my library this morning and 
those are the marks of his carriage-wheels on my avenue. My 
motherless girl has been your pet for so long, Abram, that I 
may tell you I let him know--and not for the first time— 
that I have other views for my daughter. Presumptuous in- 
terloper!” 
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He spoke with fire, but as he moved towards the house his 
old playmate and servant following noted that, the flush of ex- 
citement dying away, a weary look replaced it as of one whom 
life-long anxieties and disappointments had, in spite of great 
courage, overborne. Abram’s old white, woolly head was slowly 
shaken; and when, his master going indoors, he went off across 
fields, himself hobbling a little, his sympathy was presently in- 
tensified by vexed surprise. For on reaching the orchard, 
where every afternoon it was his custom to exasperate the 
plantation youth by counting for their discomfiture the few be- 
lated apples still clinging to wintry boughs, he heard, behind 
the farther hedge, a murmur of voices. To step behind a tree- 
trunk was easy enough; and then, craning his long neck be- 
tween the branches, to find a spying-hole. 

But here were no thievish pickaninnies to pounce upon. 
The voices were low and restrained, and surely that was the 
top of his own Miss Alicia’s graceful head; and it was young 
Randall who held her hand and was most earnestly urging some 
matter upon her! Abram gave three soft knocks upon his 
own pate with his bony knuckles, which was his way of accus- 
ing stupidity for not having before guessed the girl’s inclina- 
tions in this affair. Was it not clearly his duty, in his master’s 
interest, to hear what they were saying? He stole cautiously 
to a nearer sheltering trunk; then reflected: “’Tain’t fittin’ fur 
a Norman listenin’ unbeknownst. ‘Tis a low-down, poor white 
trash trick. Nubbless obleege,”’ and shuffled with infinite pre- 
caution back to his first tree. Temptation’s siren voice lured him 
forward again in the increasing fervor of the speakers’ tones 
and gestures; and again he advanced, but stopped short once 
more. “ Ain’t you know, Abram Norman, dat ’tis as mean to 
listen at haidge-holes as to steal de coppers offen a daid man’s 
eyes!” suggested the voice of “nubbless’”’ within and drove him 
back. But a new glimpse of Miss Alicia’s head, now upon 
young Randall’s shoulder, added such fuel to devouring curiosity 
that, as he told himself later: ‘Satan mout a-played ball wid 
de poor ole man ontwell de day ob jedgment,”’ had not the 
lovers’ meeting now come to an end. Miss Alice went with 
downcast, pensive mien towards the house, and Uncle Abram, 
leaving the apples to count themselves, fell into a fit of mus- 
ing, from which he roused himself to declare portentously to 
the landscape at large: ‘Yes sah, hist’ry gwine repeat heself. 
Hist’ry gwine repeat heself, onless Unc’ Abram tek a han’.”’ 

He met his young mistress again next morning, as he led 
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forth from the front gate a little donkey to be loaded, at her 
request, with such leafy decoration for the dining-room as the 
January woods still afforded. “I gwine git it myself dis time,” 
he declared. ‘Las’ young fool nigger I sent for ‘greens,’ he 
done bring me collards outen de cabbage patch!” He tugged 
at the bridle now, reprovingly saying: ‘ Wha's de mattah wid 
you, Dandy! Shyin’ at yo’ own Miss Alice! Missus ’—with a 
bow more courtly even than the major’s, his model—‘ dis here 
donkey done tu'n aside like Balaam’s from a angel in he path.” 

The smile which greeted his compliment’ was wan, and the 
girl’s eyes looked as though the night past had been given to 
tears rather than to sleep. He shook his head once more, 
turning to watch her up the avenue. This prevented his ob- 
serving the approach of a negro who, with the rude irreverence 
of untrained youth, ran into and would have upset him if 
Dandy’s legs had not been stouter than his own. He glared 
at the offender: “Who ’low you, Amos Brown, for projeck 
you’self dataway into a gemman? Is you blind, or is you des 
crazy? Dese here nyoung niggers—please God, dey ain’t got 
no manners! An’ dey ain’t git nuttin’ else from dese here fine 
new schools but loafin’—an’ sassiness—an’ craps! Look at dat 
now,” ina grumbling undertone, “ef dat imperdent nigger ain’t 
done giba note to Miss Alice, under my ve’ey eyes!” 

The rest of that day his usual autocratic supervision of un- 
derlings was relaxed to an extreme and significant degree. If 
Alicia Norman had not been wholly and remorsefully preoccu- 
pied herself, she must have remarked the old negro’s wistful 
observance of her every movement; which observance increased 
as afternoon brought again the hour of yesterday’s interview 
at the hedge, and did not relax even when that time passed 
without another such. He was in the room when she returned 
to bid her father a lingering second “good night,” and again 
a third; at which Abram pursed up his thick lips and knotted 
his bushy white brows. 

When, all having retired for the night, he closed the house, 
as was his custom, instead of going to bed he inducted him- 
self into a quite remarkably rusty great-coat and hat, and 
trotted out on the avenue and along the road leading to the 
Randalls’, Arrived near their entrance, he kept watch there 
for an hour or two more—a hard vigil for so old a man in the 
January starlight, with rheumatic twinges playing about his 
joints, while the cold forced him to keep moving about and 
flapping his arms painfully together. But at the end of this 
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time his watchfulness was rewarded by hearing the new and 
costly gates of this regretted part of old Rainford softly swung 
on their hinges and held open while a carriage was carefully 
driven through. 

“Who's that?” guardedly called the voice of young Randall 
from the vehicle. 

“’Tis me. "Tis Abram from Major’s Norman’s,” said the 
old man, a shadowy form, hat in hand, at the carriage step. 

The occupant leaned out. “What is it? What do you 
want?” he asked low but in evident suspense. ‘ Amos, hold 
the horses.” 

“Come dis way, sah. Now, dat Amos ain’t a-listening’. You 
needn’t to go ober to Rainford, sah. She ain’t a-comin’,” he 
whispered. 

* What—what! Is she ill, or—or—” 

“No, sah,’’ with the emollient but final air of a plenipoten- 
tiary. ‘At de las’ minute she des fine she kaint leab her pa. 
Not dis way. She de only one he got.” 

Eyes accustomed to the starlight might have perceived the 
young man biting his lip in deep chagrin. ‘ Very well, uncle,” 
he said after a pause, “I will write her. This is for yourself.” 

““No, sah,” waving the offering away; “I done dis for lub.” 

“Ah, so did I,” young Randall murmured involuntarily. 

“No, sah,” respectfully but firmly, “’scusin’ de libbutty, 
dat ain’t de right kine ob lub dat teks a nyoung lady secret- 
like from her folks to gib low-down trash a chance for talk 
about her.” 

Even from a poor old dependent’s lips this stung. “ Per- 
haps you don’t know, old man, that I have been asking her 
father for her for two years.” 

‘Jacob sarbe fourteen for Rachel,’’ responded Abram, mildly. 
“ But ef dat do seem a mite long for dese yere disgen’rate days, 
why, des keep on wid her pa, a-tryin’ an’ a-tryin’. An’ ef I 
fine—ef I fine, mind you,” magisterially, “dat de chile reelly 
done sot her heart on you—well, den ds time you has ole 
Abram’s good word.” 

With a rueful smile at this, young Randall re-entered his 
carriage and bade the driver return. Then, before the aston- 
ished Amos could realize it, Abram had pressed a dime into 
his unwilling hand, saying with infinite condescension, “ For 
holdin’ de hosses while I done talk to your massa,” and passed 
on with a sense of gratified revenge for the afternoon’s affront. 
But the slow smile left his features in a few moments, as he 
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jogged homeward, knowing that the hardest part of his task 
lay before him. Near his own entrance he strained his eyes, 
peering here and there into the darkness; but it was just in- 
side that a girlish, cloaked figure stood, and put her hand to 
her heart at the approaching footsteps. 

“’Tis only yo’ ole Unc’ Abram.” 

“’Tis only yo’ ole Unc’ Abram,” he told her soothingly, 
“dat brings you notice dat no one won’t be a-drivin’ here to- 
night. Come in outen de cold, chile, so I kin tell you all about it.” 

He led her quietly back into the house, and seeing her 
shiver, placed her near the library fire while he relighted the 
lamp. It was strange that this illiterate old fellow should 
divine that the immediate solace the waiting girl needed was 
assurance that her lover was no laggard. His first words 
proved this. 

“Honey, I done met yo’ nyoung Mass’ Randall a-tearin’ 
an’ a-hurryin’ here wid he horses a-smokin’ an’ a-snortin,’ an’ I 
des tu’n him back.” 

“Uncle Abram, how cared you?” 

‘“‘T dare do more ’n dat for Mass’ William, an’ for he chile. 
Dat ain’t a fittin’ way for my nyoung miss to go to her weddin’.” 

The girl’s wrath held her speechless for a minute. Then 
she said vehemently: ‘‘And you have the insolence to stand 
there and tell me that, when I know that you helped your 
Mass’ William to carry off my mother to be married, and were 
a witness at their wedding!” 

“Dar now! Das des what I want you to relude to, dat I kin 
tell you dat de times ts change. ‘'Lopement was de right t’ing den 
for de ancient regiment, or Abram Norman wouldn't a-been dar ! 
But de lub affairs ob dong tong ain’t manage dataway now. 
Ef dar ain’t nuttin’ against de man, why den ’tis commy fo to 
hab some patience and tek time, an’ argufy an’ ’splain, an’ git 
yo’ way in de end. An’ ef you has a good, wise, kind pusson 
ob ’sperience to help you, den you’s mighty lucky !” 

But Alice walked the floor in impatient anger. ‘You are 
an audacious old meddJer!” she broke out. 

Abram leaned his knotted hands on the library table, bend- 
ing his gaunt body forward until the lamplight shone on the 
kindly, wrinkled old face with its crown of white. ‘ Miss’ Alice, 
chile,” he said very slowly and quietly, “ you ain’t nebber spoke 
dat way to Unc’ Abram before. Maybe you done forgit dat 
yo’ pa an’ me was boys togedder. Dat I nuss him when he 
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for poorer, for better for wusser. Dat I stan’ by yo’ ma when 
she dyin’ an’ promise for tek care ob Mass’ William. Would dat 
be tekkin’ care to hab somebody come een de night an’ steal he 
one ewe lamb? Ain’t you see how bad yo’ pa look; how tired- 
like an’ wore out? Ain’t you see how he hug you to him to- 
night like you was his only comfort in tribulations an’ disap- 
p’intments? An’ dis de ve’ey season when he los’ yo’ ma, an’ 
you gwine run off an’ leab him in he old age an’ loneliness !”’ 

The girl’s eyes drooped as though to hide a dimness; so 
she started when the speaker, with sudden cheerful change, 
called out: “ Mornin’, Mass’ William! We gwine hab a fine 
day.” 

The major, in his dressing-gown, was silent until he 
laid his pistol on the mantel-piece. “I thought,’ said he, 
“that it was burglars, and here I find two owls conspiring. 
Alice, isn’t it a bit late to give any orders, or to keep this old 
fellow up?” 

And he never suspected why Abram answered for her 
boldly : “ Dat he was glad to hand her over to her pa,” and she 
could only cling to him long and lovingly in another good- 
night without spoken word. 

After the late breakfast next morning, which Abram turned 
into a function, he laid before his young mistress a great bunch 
of roses, crimson, dewy, and fragrant. ‘ Dese,” said he, clearing 
his throat importantly, ‘am sent, wid he bes’ complimuns, from 
Mass’ Lewis Randall. Me and dat nyoung gemman had de 
honah ob a few minutes’ talk on de av’noo while you-all 
was soun’ asleep. An’ I mus’ say’’— quite regardless of his 
master’s face of wrathful wonder—“ dat he got mighty fine man- 
ners—mos’ as good as our own class. Ef he ain’t, as yet, quite 
de savvy fare ob de ancient regiment, dat ain’t no reason he 
ain’t gwine git it after some collusion wid we-alls. ’Tis a 
Christian juty for to gib him de chance.” 

“Was it cigars or just chewing-tobacco?” the major in- 
quired with ominous dryness. But when Abram had taken his 
hurt dignity away and Alice her blushes and her roses, the 
major fell into a fit of musing in which some vision of the 
future must have intruded itself, for at the last he confided, 
resentfully, to his pipe: “So they have enlisted the ‘ancient 
regiment ’ in their cause! Who knows to what I will be driven? 
for I know that old fellow’s wearing persistency when he takes 
anything into his head; and, confound him, he’s sometimes 
right!” 
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CHRIST IS THE NEED OF THE NATIONS. 


BY REV. MICHAEL P. SMITH. 


*HE connection between history and religion is 
very close. It resembles the union of the soul 
and the body. For as history represents the 
whole social framework, so does religion manifest 
a special, divine presence which has always per- 

meated society. 

There are and always have been universal needs on the part 
of mankind with regard to things of the highest moment ; 
there is a darkness in the human mind, an unfilled void in the 
human heart, a weakness of moral purpose. 

Man strives to know the Author of this world and of his be- 
ing. He fain would understand the origin and issue of life, the 
reasons for the ills that afflict him; what, if anything, gives life 
value and dignity, what presents a worthy object of happiness ; 
what will stay and comfort him when called on, as he inevita- 
bly will be, to renounce this life; what secrets the future has 
in store. 

As an everlasting love was God's motive in creating man, 
so is that love made constant and practical by his providence 
in teaching man, in forming, raising, maturing him for his des- 
tiny by all the happenings of life. The instrument, means, and 
guidance of all this preparation we call religion: religion in 
its true and fullest sense—a manifestation on God’s part of his 
will and his relations, and, on man’s side, knowledge, feeling, 
trust, a bond, a covenant fully warranted, freely accepted, gen- 
erously welcomed, by which man is brought face to face with 
his object, in the exceeding great cry of unquenchable passion, 
of irrepressible aspiration and possession by which his soul says, 
“Thou art my God.” 


GOD DEALS WITH NATIONS AS HE DOES WITH INDIVIDUALS. 


The same methods which God uses towards individuals he 
uses towards nations, for “‘ He made all things that they might 
be and he made the nations of the earth for health”; he is 
their sanction and support. Like individuals, nations have their 
varied gifts and endowments, their temperaments, habits, ideas, 
their virtues and vices, a determined moral character; like them, 
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they have their youth and their decay, they move forward, they 
abide fora time, they flourish and pass—only, as we count the 
life of the individual by years, we mark the span of nations by 
centuries. 

Read in its broadest outlines, history shows us that however 
manifold, complex, minute, or hidden the government of God 
may seem to be, yet nations form the most part of it. They 
are the helpers, willing or unwilling, of his designs; the minis- 
ters of his will, the participants of his favor, the instruments, 
or the victims, by transgression, of his vengeance. 

Standing on the vantage-ground of the present, with the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the ages, if we summon up the nations 
of antiquity, as they pass in review we see that four great em- 
pires, the Babylonian, the Assyrian, the Grece-Macedonian, and 
the Roman, are the central figures which deserve most particular 
notice. 

The unsurpassed genius, the mighty resolves and heroic ex- 
ecution that welded them, the pomp and cruelty, the ambition 
and purposes, influenced by some conception of truth, the oscil- 
lations forwards and backwards, the thousand tendencies and 
counter-currents, the onward course to ever-deepening abysses 
of confusion, error, and revolt, to newer and more degrading 
beliefs and practices,—we see them through it all struggling, 
rising, profiting by a divine education, by an overruling Provi- 
dence, which had a two-fold object, to impress upon man the 
keenest sense of his own misery and helplessness, and also to 
fit him for divine truth and life: this is the vision, this the 
interpretation, this the commentary on the past. Surely the 
very slowness of our Lord’s coming, that delayed manifestation 
not given “until the fulness of time,” is the proof of his re- 
ligion. It came to a dying world given over to despair, to 
peoples enveloped in darkness and bound in inextricable error, 
to man passive from the failure of his efforts, submissive with 
the exhaustion of his struggles, yet to man enlightened by the 
acknowledgment of his weakness and purified by the intensity 
of his desires for help from on high. 

Dealing with these needs as shown in their utmost urgency, 
in their typical and recognizable form, I need only allude to 
the general preparation of the Gentile nations, in which by the 
voice of conscience, by the rights of nature, by oral and writ- 
ten traditions, by the uncovenanted ways of his mercy and 
power God left not himself without witness. Nor need I speak 
of the special preparation of the Hebrew people, since they 
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stand apart, having an origin and character, a ré/e, evident 
from the pages of profane as well as sacred history, a mission 
the purpose and failure of which is summed up by St. John, 
viz., “ That He came to His own, and His own received Him 
not.” 

Cyrus, Darius, Alexander the Great led up to Rome; the 
Cesars in their turn labored to build up Roman domination 
for ever, only, as we know, to make final and fitting prepara- 
tion for that great spiritual, world-embracing empire of which 


Jesus Christ is the monarch. 


THE FINGER OF GOD IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The existing obstacles which have opposed the diffusion of 
Christ’s kingdom have been—the multiplicity of warring states, 
the diversity of language, and natural barriers, mountains and 
impassable forests. 

Alexander the Great, in the manifestation of his warlike 
genius, had carried civilization eastward to the confines of the 
known world and had also placed the standard of intellectual 
endeavor and excellence; while his countrymen or subjects, 
making every fair isle and safe harbor in the A®gean and 
Mediterranean seas their own, had transported their industry 
and genius, Hellenic culture and ideals, westward to the pillars 
of Hercules. Greece, fair but unfortunate, though resigning her 
civil independence to Rome, still preserved the palm of mental 
superiority and her conqueror became her disciple. Meantime, 
a new and the greatest centre of human achievement was set 
up in imperial Rome, the mistress of the world, the home of 
majesty, valor, order, of all-embracing law. Thus Greek re- 
mained the language of arts and letters; Latin, the instrument 
of domination, and so the barrier of language was removed. 

Again echoed the world in due subjection: to expedite her 
incessant military movements Rome had constructed highways 
radiating out from herself, crossing and recrossing in strategic 
network; her legionaries were but the pioneers of the apostles, 
and the roads which had known only the blare of trumpets, 
the onward path of the conquering eagles, shortly and swiftly 
carried the glad tidings of redemption, the message of peace and 
pardon to the whole earth—“ Exivit sonus eorum in omnem ter- 
rani et verba eorum in fines orbis terre.” 

As Rome epitomized the world, if we would know the uni- 
versal need of Christ, must we consider its condition. Its 
greatness lay in its power of assimilation and government. 
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She took the nations as she found them: not destroying local 
existence and institutions, not suppressing, save when compelled, 
native rulers—rather she moulded them by contact with her 
own civilization, protected them with her promise and power, 
inspired them with desire to merit the title than which none 
was greater, ‘‘Civis Romanus sum ”’; for her unique idea was the 
common weal—the city with its municipal privileges—under im- 
perial genius. And God, who uses the visible in preparation for 
the invisible, allowed her to do her work, to share her majesty, 
and then he turned the current of men’s thoughts to a kingdom 
of which Rome should be the centre, of which she had the out- 
ward form, but not the substance nor the spirit. 

Thus was the world made ready historically, geographically, 
and politically for His coming. 


THE MORAL LIFE OF THE WORLD NEEDED A SAVIOUR, 


And now what was the state of life? How far did the out- 
ward correspond to the inward condition? Amid so much great- 
ness, splendor and power, did content, justice, morality flourish? 
The very reverse is the truth. The hour of Rome’s greatest 
strength was that of her most abject need: that energy, rest- 


less or resistless activity were but the workings, the result of a 
fever that was consuming her; exalted above any previous 
estate of human glory, Rome in truth was the ante-chamber of 
hell, a land of darkness, where no order save that of force and 
selfishness reigned. The end, the greatness of a nation is at- 
tained if, where material plenty, order, authority flourish, there 
too are found the helps, the guarantees for man’s moral life, 
the absence of obstacles, the presence of freedom and aid to 
seek his true destiny. But in Rome all these were wanting. 
The fundamental truths upon which life rests, by which its dig- 
nity and happiness are promoted, these were gone, overlaid with 
falsehood, submerged in a bottomless mass of corruption, ignor- 
ance, cruelty. 

Knowledge of God, his creative act, his providence, had died 
out, and men in consequence suffered irreparable loss, were 
debased to the level of brutes; the belief in the immortality of 
the soul, its freedom, man’s rights and duties, were unknown or 
ignored, Authority, whose principle is God, rested upon the 
irresponsible will of an individual, or lent itself wholly to the 
forceful demands of the state, to the exclusion of all other 
rights, divine or human. Whether we judge from the testimony 
of its own historians and satirists, or from the arraignment of 
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St. Paul, life had no redeeming features; men were without 
God in this world, without hope and given over to all unseem- 
ly desires in the blindness of their minds. Life in Rome was 
darkened and crushed by the despotism of its mad and mon- 
strous rulers, hardened by the cruelty of the amphitheatre, de- 
filed by the excess of the stage, pauperized by imperial largess 
to idle multitudes, and terrorized by insolent soldiers and a 
tumultuous, exacting, thoughtless populace. The rich lived in 
terror which they alleviated with unbridled depravity; the poor, 
amid surroundings in which every abomination showed forth in 
its native vileness, unattractive, hideous, unrelieved by conceal- 
ment, or shame, or taste. The slave population far outnum- 
bered the rest, and their condition was without consideration, 
honor or humanity ; chattels not men, brutalized and minister- 
ing to brutality, subject as regards life and limb to each 
passing cruel whim of their masters. 


THE MESSIAS COMETH. 


Human life could touch no lower depths. Sickened, sur- 
feited with lust, hate, and fear, in their darkest hour Jesus 
Christ, the Day-Star from on high, at last shone upon them, and 
in his light they at last began to see light and to live. His 
kingdom came not by observation—here a few of the better 
sort, a once stern soldier, a patrician lady, a handful of slaves— 
but speedily, and the. attractions of his sweetness, the help of 
his grace, the blessedness of his teaching consoled, uplifted, 
strengthened souls, until in a little more than a hundred years 
a Tertullian could say: “ We are but of yesterday, and we fill 
your streets, your forums, your courts and palaces.” And what 
a change! Light instead of darkness, worship of the Father in 
spirit and truth instead of idolatry, purity for foulness, hope in 
place of despair. As a polity Rome could not be saved; it had 
done its worst, its hour had come, it was unwieldy and over- 
burdened. Though later Constantine gave the church freedom 
and protection, the empire broke under the burdens of its past 
crimes. 

True, all that was best survived; literature, laws, the tradi- 
tions, the ability for government, all these were preserved by 
the church. In Rome sufficient prominence was left with him 
who was its chief personage and later its ruler, the successor of 
St. Peter; sufficient power to overawe and correct the new 
world which rose on the ruins of the old; he was able to proe 
tect and save them not by the arm of the flesh, but by the 
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compelling power of truth and goodness which attached to his 
office as spiritual and visible head of Christ’s Church. In the 
times immediately following, men admitted and revered the 
beauty and holiness of the church, they experienced her bene- 
ficent help and gave her her lawful place; for she was Alma 
Mater, a sweet nursing mother. Christian principles were the 
characteristics of all, individuals and nations; and Christendom, 
the domain of Christ, was formed, and a many-tinted garden 
sent up to heaven the fragrance of its piety. For then the pope 
ruled with power the whole flock, and even in things temporal, 
by common consent and public law, was the arbiter; then kings 
defended the church, knights fought for her, saints and scholars 
made her glorious. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST AUTHORITY. 


But lo! a change came. After centuries of unity and con- 
cord a frightful upheaval and revolt began, the direful effects 
of which last until our own day. The church’s doctrines were 
attacked, her authority defied, her mysteries mocked, her pos- 
sessions sequestered. Men no longer would have the unity, the 
harmony which Christ willed; they no longer admitted the dis- 


tinction, the supremacy, the independence of the spiritual over 
the temporal—to Czsar what is Czsar’s and to God what is 
God’s—and so Czsar came back to lord it in both domains, in 
church and state, over their subjects. Kings usurped spiritual 
headship; ancient and glorious churches, illustrious portions of 
the Church Catholic, became national, mere departments of 
state; Catholic sovereigns also intruded themselves into the: 
holy precincts and confined the church in a gilded slavery. 
And here we have, whether kings be sovereign or the people, 
the cardinal point of most of the present ills of nations, viz., 
the constant, persistent rupture between church and state, the 
two whom God joined together for the betterment of mankind. 
THE SPECTACLE OF THE MODERN WORLD. 

As to-day we look upon the world a spectacle meets us 
which has scarce had a parallel since the days of ancient 
Rome. Nations are expanding, boundaries shifting, and whole 
peoples are being buried with unlooked-for and unsought politi- 
cal influences and combinations. Asia and Africa, continents 
which in some sort had dropped away from the map of the 
world, had kept aloof from friendship and interests, have been 
opened up, rediscovered as it were, and appropriated. Civil- 
ization has reversed its course, and now the West is bringing 
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light to the East; the isolation of ages is a thing of the past, 
barriers are broken down, the rapid facilities of travel, interest, 
not to say commercial advantages, make all men fellows; the 
lately born passion for acquisition, the requirements of modern 
industry, seem to demand the whole earth for its possession, 
its market, its field of exercise. As for these heathen and un- 
civilized peoples, since the Gospel has hardly reached them and 
multitudes are sitting in the valley of the shadow of death, 
their need of Christ is imperative. What solemn responsibili- 
ties, then, what sacred duties to provide for this enlightenment, 
devolves upon the Christian nations who have made these in- 
roads and conquests! I shall not put this duty too high, 
nor expect an ideal performance; I shall willingly admit in 
the scope of their acts merely human considerations, commer- 
cial advantages, extension of trade, new markets; but do they 
reflect, that by conquest and dominion all Christians become 
their brother’s keepers, if he through ignorance, through no 
fault, is lost to God? Do they suppose that these pagan, bru- 
talized lives are to be ennobled only by commerce? to be made 
better, holier by adopting the drudgery and care of gain which 
is the characteristic of Western existence? Can we take away 
their ethical moral standards and substitute nothing? Must the 
Western nations find out at this day that man does not live 
for and by bread alone? Can it be truthfully, hopefully as- 
serted that this solemn conviction of their spiritual needs and 
our duty enters into the policy we, together with other nations, 
are committing ourselves to? As to European nations, it will 
be hard to see aught else but greed, jealousy, rivalry for terri- 
tory. They make no pretence even of humanitarian motives; 
they uphold even the unspeakable Turk, though his victims be 
numbered by untold thousands of Christian lives—and why? 
Because they are not agreed upon the division of his spoils. 


CATHOLIC AND NON-CATHOLIC NATIONS. 


When we turn to consider more attentively the nations of Eu- 
rope, they divide themselves into those which have nominally or 
really preserved allegiance to the Catholic Church and those 
which in the sixteenth century rebelled against her authority 
and teaching, and further, those which in earlier times were 
lost to church unity by schisms. In the condition of Catholic 
nations there is much to give their well-wishers and co-religion- 
ists apprehension and grief. If it be true that decadence has 
set in, to what shall we attribute it? Is it simply a period of 
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lassitude, the ebb of the tide? Is it that these institutions do 
not suit the temperament of the people; that parliamentary, 
republican, constitutional, free rule has failed; that real parties 
do not exist, only factions, and hence that among them gov- 
ernment is inefficient, corrupt, legislation partisan, taxation un- 
bearable? These may in part be causes, but the common 
Father of Christendom finds and proclaims with paternal re- 
proof and increasing warnings that the main cause is disloyalty 
to Christ and to His Church. The Pope insists that neglect of 
God and of their solemn obligations, laxity of morals, trans- 
gression of law, accommodation to false and un-Christian liberal- 
ism are the causes of decay, disorder, the sundering of all the 
safeguards of the body politic. They need Christ, his truth, 
his love and grace; for with a people gathered round his 
altars and devoted to the spirit of religion thrones are 
secure, laws just, national prosperity secured, national honor 
safeguarded. “ Why have the nations raged and the peoples 
devised vain things: the kings of the earth stood up, and the 
princes met together against the Lord and his Christ?” The 
reason is that they have broken the bonds which bound them 
in unity with the Apostolic See; they have resolved to cast 
away the yoke of allegiance to Christ and his church; they 
have sought a false independence, and to obtain it they have 
robbed the Christian world of its patrimony, have put restraint 
upon the Vicar of Christ, have allowed him to be madea 
prisoner, insulted and outraged him; and what have they 
profited? Reverence is denied them, they live in fear and 
trembling, their lives menaced, their states a prey to socialism 
and anarchism, and to them the command is given: “ And 
now, O ye kings, understand and receive instruction, ye that 
judge the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice unto 
him with trembling. Embrace discipline, lest you perish from 


the right way.” 
WHERE WEALTH INCREASES AND MEN DECAY. 

Nor, if we attentively look at the condition of non-Catholic 
states, shall we find much to envy or approve. For consider 
not the favored few, not the classes but the masses: the dire- 
ful poverty, the unremitting, ill-paid toil, the growing narrow 
lives unsweetened by religious motives, the cold abandonment, 
the indifference, the rejection of religion. Have we not read 
in the Scriptures of those who have sold themselves to Mam- 
mon and received the price? 
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Considering those things, namely, that such prosperity may 
have too great a price, where wealth increases and man decays, 
where the young and strong are idly consuming the products 
of the earth, where human ingenuity and the results of science 
are taxed to devise death-dealing machines, where countries are 
made camps, and the supernatural has died out of life and of 
government, and we shall say their need, too, is Christ. For 
unless history has lied, unless God has abdicated and changed 
his dealings, unless Christ has come short of his promised in- 
heritance, the only remedy is return to him, and a full return 
to him and to his church. The main cause of these ills is dis- 
loyalty to Christ and his church—that unholy ambition, greed 
of worldly success, laxity of morals, insubordination of soul, 
transgression of the laws of God. They need Christ, his love, 
and his truth. 

Sometimes the assertion is made that states which are 
Catholic are stationary and retrogressive or decadent, whereas 
the non-Catholic countries are found to be strong, expanding, 
imperial. This assertion, based as it is on defective, unscien- 
tific comparison, need not trouble us for answer—it is not true 
in the terms of those who urge it; but nowhere did Christ 
promise worldly prosperity as the reward of obedience to his 
Gospel; rather his spirit and his words point to other rewards. 
We are bidden “to seek first the kingdom of God and his 
justice.” There is, however, nothing in the institutions, laws, 
and teachings of the Catholic Church to hinder the truest and 
highest civilization; rather these favor it. 

As for these United States, if in theory and in reality our 
relationship to the order which God has decreed be not ideal 
or most perfect, at least in God’s providence it seems to be 
the best possible under the circumstances. We are not, as a 
nation, in revolt against God, nor in concealed hostility to his 
church. Our form of government does not provide for such 
alliance, but it leaves us free to follow conscience, to serve 
God, to obey the church, and nowhere has the church shown 
such vitality, nowhere has the Apostolic See more freedom, nor 
more devoted children. The gates of Empire, by an unex- 
pected combination of circumstances, swing open to us; a war 
undertaken to uplift humanity has brought unexpected respon- 
sibilities. Let us first make sure they have been imposed, and 
that our duty as well as our ability combine to rightly dis- 
charge them. 








THE first of the many excellent illustrations by 

which this work * is adorned is a photograph from 

Maccari’s famous fresco representing Cicero at the 

moment Catiline had, “with unbridled audacity,” 

taken his seat in the Senate. This, the frontispiece, 

gives an idea of what preferences in subject and treatment un- 

derlie Mr. Willard’s views; at the same time there is a fine 

spirit of candor throughout which, to the ordinary reader, would 

mark him down as impassive or coldly judicial. He is fair but 

not judicial, and in this answers Guizot’s requirement of what 

the historian ought to be; a requirement which even in his 

philosophy Guizot himself practised to the very letter so far as 
not being judicial.+ 

Upon the whole we are inclined to think he has proved, 
against his will, that there is a decadence in the art of Italy. 
Rome is no longer the capital of the art world. Venice, Flor- 
ence, Milan, and Genoa are no longer great centres of art. 
They used to be—we may say this with a qualification with re- 
spect to Genoa, which was looked upon as a sort of Bcootia— 
although their promising students invariably went for a time 
to Rome to obtain that finish which its technique and unpar- 
alleled collections afforded. 

We see that Mr. Willard has an admiration for “ classicism,” 
though he endeavors to show it has a tendency to sterility; he 
praises the performances of Preraphaelitism and Romanticism, 
but he does this because they are a revolt against Classicism ; 
the bias of his mind is in favor of realism, or, as we think he 
prefers to call it, Naturalism. Yet his realism is idealism when 
we come to examine it; and it, in truth, makes out the case 
for the Romanticists as well as if he held a brief for them. 

We suggest that the history of art should be looked at as 


* History of Modern Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins Willard. London and New York : 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
+ Guizot condemns Dr. Lingard for what he calls indifference. This, in our opinion, 
would be better stated by saying Dr. Lingard had a true perception of the equity of history. 
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a whole. The changes of the conceptions and treatment are 
manifestations of latent impulses and not unconnected, cataclys- 
mic phenomena. The abnormal is a form of evolution as ‘dis- 
tinctly as the graduated, the decadent as the progressive. Shak- 
spere did not step from heaven, nor were the titanic creations 
of Michelangelo flung upon the world as the miracles of an un- 
known power. 

Among the illustrations we have a photograph of Clement 
XIV. from the marble of Canova. This great work is viewed 
as the finest expression of the classic style, and yet we think 
this can only be held on some such principle as that which re- 
gards sculpture as the form in which that taste revealed itself. 
If anything could be idealized realism, it is the figure of the 
pontiff in the robes of his office, his hand blessing and protect- 
ing the world. Pure classicism loves the toga, the laurel crown, 
the drapery which shows the grace or strength of the limb. 
It is this sculpturesque preference which constitutes what is un- 
derstood as classicism in painting. We must say, however, that 
the chapter on Canova and his contemporaries is very instruc- 
tive and suggests thoughts on the effect of external influences 
in determining taste. Canova was peculiarly susceptible to im- 
pressions of the delicate, graceful, and sensitive, and he found 
them in classic art. 

We have in the relation between Tenerani’s works and 
Bartolini’s an instance of evolution which did not proteed 
along the normal lines of development. Both of them belonged 
to the period of transition from Classicism to Naturalism. Tene- 
rani had been a pupil in a school where the other had been a 
teacher, but the pupil stood against the teacher’s ideas. He 
introduced into his conceptions a Danish element from the in- 
fluence of Thorvaldsen, but despite all this, his work suggests 
that of Bartolini. This is one method by which a new variety 
comes upon the stage. Personal dislike caused resistance to 
the master’s ideas, this produced the effect of taste in sending 
the pupil to a different source of inspiration, and the result, to 
a large extent, was the soul of Thorvaldsen in the chisel of 
Bartolini. 

In Vincenzo Vela Naturalism attained its highest develop. 
ment. At the moment Romanticism was losing its hold on Euro- 
pean literature it entered into art. It would be interesting to 
treat the reciprocal influences of literature and art. We pass 
with the remark that at least up to the French Revolution Rome 
was not only the art capital of the world, she was the arbiter 
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on all questions of literary conception and method. We have 
among the illustrations in the book the replica, now in Wash- 
ington, of Vela’s “ Last Days of Napoleon,” There can be only 
one opinion about this work, but its pre-eminent success is due, 
in our opinion, to a-departure from what is understood as the 
principles of Realism. These require the man to be face and 
form as in the model, the animated clay if you like, and apart 
from any lesson to mankind—in other words, a human brute 
ugly or shapely, but a thing without an interest in the strug- 
gles of the past or of the future, an atom of the countless 
millions that were born and that died amid the immensities. 
In the marble, the emperor is in his last hours, seated in a 
chair with relaxed limbs but an intellect ablaze with the pas- 
sions of hate and pride directed by profound policy and inex- 
orable will. The map spread upon his lap, with the hand 
clinched on Russia and Prussia, is hardly needed to enlighten 
us as to what is passing within that brow of Jove or seen by 
the eyes which awe as might a fate’s. It is very curious that, 
while recognizing that the effect of ‘“ commonplaceness” is 
produced, despite their admirable execution, by almost all the 
other works of this sculptor, Mr. Willard does not perceive 
that this is due to'the principle which treats man as a soulless 
being. His Dante is only saved from vulgarity by his medizval 
costume, but surely we ought to have that turbulent, unresting, 
fevesish, unhappy but glorious spirit living in the marble. 
Popes and emperors, Neri and Bianchi, falsehood, fidelity, 
statecraft, and the low-lying rays of the Renaissance dawn should 
come to us at the sight. Instead we have a gentleman of the 
fourteenth century, like that kind of banality in exhibitions so 
often catalogued by the legend “ Portrait of a Gentleman.” 
We ask our readers whether at the sight of such pictures they 
have not had murderous and destructive impulses ? 

When he comes to the painters, Mr. Willard begins with 
Vincenzo Camuccini, the leader of the classic movement, of 
whose “ Death of Cesar” he gives an illustration from an en- 
graving. Against this school Preraphaelitism was a revolt and 
so was Romanticism—which may be found, in principle, a form 
of the latter. Where these forms appeal to identical principles 
of taste is in their abstraction from the individual. Classicism 
was called an appeal from the medieval individualism of the 
Renaissance; it should be looked upon as mistaken criticism 
which confounded individualism with the individual, but which 
possessed an advantage in suggesting to the mind new forms of 
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thought and supplying to a public tired of one kind of produc- 
tion conceptions which affected it like an introduction to a 
new world, All the phases of intellectual activity from age to 
age, which are generally described as changes of taste, are to 
our mind the seasonable discovery made by acute intellects that 
a particular vein has been exhausted. The period of transition 
from one standard of taste to another is the time of difficulty, 
and there is a temptation to men who mistake recklessness for 
boldness to jump an abyss. It is in the highest degree proba- 
ble that words are taken for ideas; that is to say, that criticism 
couched in words is frequently supposed to be judgment formed 
from a survey of the whole field of contemporary and past art. 
The old Romanticism gave prominence to one figure, a domi- 
nant intelligence swaying all by the superiority of his gifts, 
but that is not individualism. The underlying thought of that 
form of conception was not the man himself, but the incarna- 
tion of a principle. It might be called realistic too, for whether 
the central figure in which the principle had earthly life was a 
good man or a bad one, it was what we would believe he looked 
like. This will in brief show the reader that criticism is often 
a jargon, and that we are led along by words which express 
the confusion rather than the distinctness of the critic’s ideas. 

Like the social and political movement in England known 
as Young England, the Romantic movement in art seems to 
have been, as Mr. Willard says, first of all an emotional one. 
Its characteristics were the selection of subjects of passionate 
human interest instead of the cold themes of the classic 
school. In a valuable note the author points out that this 
movement was literary in its origin. The impulse began 
in a reaction against Classicism, but obtained its force from 
the conceptions of the school inaugurated in Germany by 
Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen, published in 1773, and further 
advanced by Schiller’s Die Rauber, published towards the close 
of the decade. Scott’s translation of the first work started a 
tendency in Britain which was maintained by himself, Byron, 
and their contemporaries. The poems of Byron became very 
popular in Italy and supplied themes to the painters. In Ger- 
many the illustrations prepared for Goethe’s Faust were con- 
ceived in the same spirit. The cold severity of the classic 
school—so marble-like and dignified—could have no place in a 
world into which entered the intense vitality, whether in good 
or evil, of this startling literature. 

A little remains to be said of the Realistic school. It is our 
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opinion, from the instances presented by Mr. Willard; that any 
success which attends this phase of art is due to idealization. 
We have already hinted as much; a better illustration than 
that of the sitting statue representing the last days of Napo- 
leon is Podesti’s picture, called the Martyrdom of St. Thomas.* 
A difficult subject was saved from the suggestion of the ridicu- 
lous by idealized treatment of the gridiron. This, we think, is 
a fair instance of the true province of art rising superior to 
the dicta of schools. 

What a chilling influence is the sceptical spirit of the age 
in which we live! We are not sure that deference to it im- 
proved the first conception of Morelli’s Christ after the Resur- 
rection. In its first state this picture showed the figure of 
Satan sinking into the earth, and from the accessories by which 
the thought was to be interpreted, one would fancy this a 
valuable detail. He, however, rejected it on reflection, because 
nineteenth century minds would only sneer at an embodiment 
of tke principle of evil. So we see there is a sterility pro- 
duced by unbelief, as well as by the use of traditional ideas 
and methods. We ‘cannot help observing, as we have often 
done before, that the tyranny exercised by scepticism is a 
more cruel restraint on the exertions of genius than the con- 
trol of legitimate authority. A classic myth, a theme from 
nature, may be treated without reserve; scenes and ideas from 
Holy Writ are to be estimated by the hypotheses of the Higher 
Criticism. 

Upon the whole, we are pleased with this work. The anec- 
dotes come in seasonably to brighten minuteness of detail. 
With regard to these we are inclined to think the author is 
too much given to the testing of their authenticity. We 
thought so, for example, when he rejects the story of the 
model for Vela’s marble, La Desolazione. Every story of the 
kind assumes an artist is made indifferent to another's mental 
suffering when he has in view his object; just as a vivisection- 
ist is in the interest of science. Indeed, psychical vivisection 
has been a study dear to Italians as well as to Easterns—quite 
as much as physical torture was the amusement of the hardy 
North and the savages of America and Africa. 

We close by the remark that, in careful review, Mr. Willard 
has hardly named six painters of very considerable ability, 
two or three, at most, of exceptional ability in the present 
generation. Of the last, Niccolo Barabino, born and trained in 


* Strictly he was a painter of the transition period. 
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Genoa, is one, and we claim him as a representative of our 
views of art, an idealist, if anything, and such an one as alone 
of his time would command the respect of Raphael and Cor- 
reggio, if for an hour they could look upon the works of their 
successors. We have no space to speak of the chapters on 
Architecture; but we can say they will be found interesting by 
students, and possibly by general readers, as a testimony to 
the boldness and power which still seem to survive in one 
branch of art among Italians. 


When the author of the present volume* produced his Boy- 
hood, it met with a few criticisms which, as he himself re- 
marks, are likely to be repeated in this instance. Against the 
first, that he pronounces boarding-schools an unalterable neces- 
sity, he has quite successfully defended himself. As to the 
second, his treatment of questions of purity, we think he has 
a claim on the considerate judgment of all broad-minded, sen- 
sible, experienced persons. 

The whole book is replete with thoughtful, practicable sug- 
gestions toward a more profitable education of our young men. 
The wide common sense and large experience of the writer 
come plainly into view in every page; now and again a side 
remark may evidence an opinion on religion or ethics with 
which we cannot agree, but taken as a whole we heartily com- 
mend the spirit and pronouncements of the author. 

By far the most significant is the chapter on Purity. It will 
take generations to train society generally to that open and 
wholesome treatment of a disagreeable question, but we cannot 
but commend every move towards this consummation. There 
is not an unworthy word or idea in the author’s mind, and what 
else should we criticise harshly? Hardly a boy that lives but 
would be the better for reading that chapter or being drilled 
on the lines it suggests. What the writer, unfortunately, can- 
not dilate upon is the all-powerful weapon that the Catholic 
school can, through the confessional, bring to bear on this in- 
sidious enemy of social welfare and lovely morality; only his 
necessary lack of knowledge on this particular point could 
justify his silence, for in the world at large—among the medical 
profession, for example—unstinted praise is bestowed upon the 
church’s successful efforts. 

For those who cannot rid themselves of the notion that 


* Through Boyhood to Manhood; a Plea for Ideals, By Ennis Richmond. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
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openness is nastiness, and that to be ignorant is to be modest, 
we commend the reading of Coventry Patmore’s essays on 
Ancient and Modern Jdeas of Purity, which, if somewhat strik- 
ing and novel, will throw some light on the question of the 
characteristically Catholic notions about this subject. A good, 
manly, instructive volume is the present, and we bid it prosper. 


A great deal of practical, common-sense talk—such as Miss 
Conway’s experience renders weighty—and strong insistence on 
preservation of lofty ideals, such as her title in the literary 
world makes us expect—these are the predominating charac- 
teristics of her last publication.* Many an ambitious young 
woman can learn some useful and important lessons, without 
the cost of bitter experience, if she will take to heart such 
chapters as “ Making the Best of It’’; many a down-hearted 
plodder will see bright gleams of encouragement in such as 
“Statutes of Limitation.” 

Quite in the spirit of the other books in the series, this 
volume deserves the warm praise already accorded them. Its 
bright, readable style, and clear, unostentatious tone will catch 
many a young reader’s eye, and gently win her to conviction 
that she may profitably follow the writer’s advice. 


In contrast with unmeaning, narrowly-conceived books 
on devotion to the Blessed Virgin come works like the pres- 
ent, an English rendition of the sermons of the great French 
scholar and preacher.t The learning, the logic, and the piety 
of the preacher are splendidly preserved, all the better, perhaps, 
because the translator has attempted no literal translation. 
Out of Bossuet’s score of sermons selection and condensation 
have produced a set of perhaps half that number, and the 
reader will be hardly the loser by it, except in so far as implied 
in translation, though to be sure a hearer would tolerate nothing 
but the preacher’s own language. In_ strictly theological 
passages literal translation has been made carefully and well. 

The book is not unneeded, for Catholics, as well as non- 
Catholics, may learn therefrom that devotion to Mary is some- 
thing more than sentimental trifling, and that, if deeply studied 
and adequately considered, Mary’s relations to Christ and his 
Eternal Father are integral portions of theology. It might not 

* Bettering Ourselves. By Katherine E. Conway. Boston: Pilot Publishing Co. 

+ Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. By Jacques Bénigne Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux- 
Translated by F. M. Capes; with an introduction by the Rev. William T. Gordon. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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be unwise to remark that Bossuet’s explanation of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, so long anticipating the Vatican 
Council, will strongly impress some of our dissenting brethren. 


This new edition of Mr. Potter’s Azb/e Stories* encourages 
the belief that daily the love of Scripture-reading goes on in- 
creasing and spreading, and gathering together new classes and 
types. We cannot have too much literature on the Bible, as 
long as standards are kept high, and there is a reverential 
handling of the sacred text; for there is a constant develop- 
ment of interest in one or other direction, which calls for a 
steady stream of publications. It is good to see those publica- 
tions placing themselves in evidence on the student’s shelves 
and in the preacher’s bookcase, and even in the children’s tiny 
libraries. And the last is not least significant, for interest in 
Scripture that has come with nursery tales is the likeliest to 
root deep, and live long, and thrive well. 

The book before us is admirably adapted to make the young 
familiar, not only with the stories but with the very language 
of Sacred Writ, for the text is preserved almost verbatim, with 
the mere elimination of such sentences of the original irrele- 
vant to the story presented. Good judgment is displayed in 
the selections made, the illustrations are attractive and appro- 
priate, and the book is, as a whole, a very presentable and 
instructive volume. Perhaps some of our own may follow this 
plan, substituting the Catholic version. We think such a book 
would not be slighted by our Sunday-schools. 


In an article entitled “ Washington’s Farewell Address and a 
Century of American History,” published in the Ouxtlook of 
February 25, the distinguished John Bach McMaster, pro- 
fessor of American history in the University of Pennsylvania, 
writes as follows: 


“How, after a hundred years, has that full and fair ex- 
periment resulted? To the wise men of other lands endurance 
seemed impossible. In their eyes we did not possess one element 
of permanence. We had no established church; therefore we 
were an immoral and irreligious people. We had no king, no 
royal family ; therefore we. knew not what loyalty meant. We 
had no nobility ; therefore we could not have a stable, well- 
balanced government. We had no entailed estates; therefore 
property would not be safe. Our President was but a leader set 


* Bible Stories in Bible Language. By Edward Tuckerman Potter; with an intros 
Guction by Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
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up by the mob to do their will; therefore, not principle, not 
a high and honorable purpose, would guide us in our conduct 
towards foreign powers, but the love of the almighty dollar 
and the passing whims of the hour. But what a commentary 
has time made on this prophecy of failure! Where else on the 
face of the globe has man set up a government better or more 
stable than is provided by the Constitution of the United 
States? Where else during the nineteenth century has property 
been safer? Where else has absolute religious toleration been 
combined with the deepest religious feeling and the highest 
morality? What other form of government, at any time, in any 
land, has ever been more firmly sealed in the affections of the 
governed, has ever inspired greater loyalty, has ever prompted 
to greater personal sacrifice in moments of supreme trial ?” 

The wonderful development of a true national and a true 
religious life in the American people, of which Washington 
spoke in his Farewell Address, emphasizes the wisdom of the 
founders of the American nation, and places a high value up- 
on their constructive work of which they themselves were not 
aware. 

But if the American experiment is to-day a confessed suc- 
cess in the matter of nationalism and religion, it is no less a 
success in the important field of education. 

A review of Provost Harrison’s report of the University of 
Pennsylvania for the year 1898, which has come before our 
view, impresses us as few such documents have done with the 
marvellous growth and development of this educational institu- 
tion from the day when it was an academy in Philadelphia, 
shielded and nurtured by Benjamin Franklin and a coterie of 
like-minded public-spirited citizens, to the present time when it 
holds its rank among the four great universities of the land, 
and has given to the country a long line of illustrious scholars 
and citizens, among whom the name of the distinguished pro- 
fessor of American history, Mr. McMaster, from whose recent 
article we have already quoted, is not the least. 

It is this article by the professor of American history, and 
a review of the report of the Provost, which has called our 
attention to the truly national work which is being accomplished 
in the education of the three thousand students in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, which a hundred and fifty years ago was 
Benjamin Franklin’s academy in Philadelphia. 


The Miracles of Antichrist,* by Selma Lagerléf, is described 
on the title-page as a novel by a Swedish writer, and the edi- 


* The Miracles of Antichrist. By Selma Lagerléf. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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tion before us isan English version by Pauline Bancroft Flach. 
It is like an allegory, but it is not one; and though it has a 
purpose, it is as unlike the priggish productions which are called 
novels with a purpose as anything can well be. We fear it 
will not be appreciated, and we regret this, as much for the 
sake of the reading public as for that of the writer. The 
whole meaning of the book is suggested by a quotation from a 
Sicilian legend which is a form of the Lord’s terrible predic- 
tion of the rise of false Christs in the latter days, combined 
with what St. John saw in the Apocalypse. ‘When Antichrist 
comes,” says the passage quoted, “he shall seem as Christ. 
There shall be great want, and Antichrist shall go from land 
to land and give bread to the poor. And he shall have many 
followers.” 

The writer has gifts, but we do not think his power lies in 
the insistence of principles, and their consequences, under the 
incidents of a work of fiction. There are many things which, 
as Catholics, we object to, but there is a healthy tone through 
the work which makes it an incomparably safer source of re- 
laxation in the idle hour than most of the books our hard- 
working young people get into their hands. It would be, 
however, most decidedly the kind of reading we should recom- 
mend to the wealthy and idle classes of this country, and the 
same classes everywhere else. We shall be much surprised if 
the wonders wrought by Antichrist, the miracles performed by 
the spirit of the world in every age, do not afford some gentle 
excitement to those excellent people who fancy they are wor- 
shipping God, when in reality they are followers of Antichrist. 
Again, the “hardy sons” of toil, “the horny-handed,” and so 
on, through the entire litany of misleading epithets the hired 
agitator or the loud-voiced emissary of discontent has on his 
tongue-tip when he addresses the people on their wrongs— 
again, we say, the people will get just a hint of the value of 
the prophecies of better days, the miracles of social ameliora- 
tion which Antichrist, the king “of this world,” will bring 
to them. 

There is nothing in the shape of a story, but the fortunes 
of certain characters, like the one or two great ones in Gz/ Bias, 
supply the human interest, upon which the suggestions of the 
author’s principles, religious and political, are based. We can- 
not refuse recognition of the power which invests the images 
of the “ Christ-Child,” the false one and the real one, with 
that spell of influence on the intellect and heart to express 

VOL, LX1X,—18 
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which we know no better word than glamour. The purpose 
that runs from end to end is the fanciful working out of the 
idea that a “redeemer” or “reformer” was needed for the 
human race, and will be for ever needed. Now, the great Re- 
former came only once; all the others are Antichrists, or, as we 
should prefer to put it, pseudo-Christs. But these pseudo-Christs 
are miracle-workers, thaumaturgists of social amelioration, pro- 
phets of reconciliation between kings and peoples, masters and 
servants, rich and poor. 

Augustus sees in a vision the birth of the Lord, just as his 
flatterers are about to consecrate on the Capitol an altar to 
him among the gods of Rome. As he gazes on the miserable 
stable, the kneeling shepherds in the open door, the young 
mother on her knees before a little Child, the sibyl’s big, bony 
fingers pointed towards that poor Child: “ Hail, Cesar!” said 
the sibyl with a scornful laugh. ‘‘There is the God who shall 
be worshipped on the heights of the Capitol.” 

We are informed that a mighty spirit fell upon the pro- 
phetess, and—after some effects upon her appearance produced 
by its operation, such as causing her “dim eyes” to burn, and 
giving her a voice which “could have been heard over the 
whole world ’’—“she spoke words which she seemed to have 


read in the stars’’: 


“On the heights of the Capitol the Redeemer of the world 


shall be worshipped, 
Christ or Antichrist, but no frail mortal.” 


The next day Augustus forbade the raising of a temple to 
himself “on the Capitol,” but built instead of it a sanctuary to 
the new-born God-Child and called it ‘‘Heaven’s Altar,” 
Araceli. From this legendary origin of the sanctuary we have 
the monastery on the Capitol occupied by “ Franciscan monks,” 
standing near the basilica ‘Santa Maria in Aracceli”—the 
basilica built because the sibyl had caused Augustus to see 
Christ, and the monastery because they feared the fulfilment of 
the sibyl’s prophecy: that Antichrist should come to be wor- 
shipped on the Capitol The monks watched and prayed 
against the coming of Antichrist, their only comfort was the 
miracle-working image of Christ kept in the basilica. This image 
was the representation of a little babe, but it had a gold crown up- 
on its head, gold shoes on the feet, the whole dress a blaze of 
jewels, all the offerings of persons in distress who had called 
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on the image for help. A rich Englishwoman obtained posses- 
sion of the image by getting an imitation made, which she sub- 
stituted during a moment or two in which she had been 
left alone with it in the shrine. In order to be sure which 
was the real image or “ Christ-Child,” she scratched with a 
needle on the crown of the false one the legend: “ My kingdom 
is only of this world.” The history of this false image, its 
going about from place to place, its various fortunes, and its 
rather singular connection with rich Englishwomen are the 
allegorical suggestions interwoven with the fortunes of Gaetano 
and Donna Michaela, Don Ferranti and Donna Elisa, and all the 
rest who pass before us in actual life or in the clouds of a 
vivid imagination, and are seen through these actual characters— 
a method in which the author presents them as you see ghosts 
in a play or the far-off accessories in the background of a 
picture. The allusions of others, the conversations, the fears, 
the resentments of others, and so on—all these expedients of the 
fancy the author uses with consummate skill. 

Don Ferranti is one of the actual persons, but he is intro- 
duced in a sentence or two which tells the impression produced 
by him and his circumstances on Donna Michaela. We take it 
as a specimen of the writer’s power of making us see people 
through the minds of his living men and women, or, as we 
described it, in the clouds at the background. We are told he 
was found to be no ordinary shop-keeper in a side street. He was 
a man of ambition, who was collecting money in order to buy 
back the family estate on Etna, and the palace in Catania, and 
the castle on the mainland. If he went in short jacket and 
pointed cap, like a peasant, it was in order the saoner to be 
able to appear as a grandee of Spain and a prince of Italy. 

The great bandit, Falco Falcone, is reproduced in this manner, 
brought as it were in the clouds, and with him the social aspect 
and the landscape of Sicily in the later seventies. It is an 
Antichrist time, from which we might infer Selma Lagerléf is 
not a Garibaldian ; and looking back to our earlier page, we think 
that writer finds in revolutionary France pseudo-Christic influences 
all-abounding. The false image is taken from a rich English- 
woman, and her carriage is dragged to a barricade in Paris to 
form part of that kind of defence in street-rioting for which 
the beautiful city so long bore an unenviable reputation. A 
curious thing the power of this poor image of elmwood dressed 
out in brass rings and glass beads! for wherever it came the 
authority of Christ diminished. One of those defending the 
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barricade was not a workingman but a man of education who 
had passed his life in study. This is one of the instances which 
try men—the case of a pure-minded enthusiast, whose learning, 
together with the spirit of a gentleman and knight, many noble 
gifts and acquirements, are sacrificed to the powers of darkness 
because he starts upon wrong principles. To make the applica- 
tion the false image is on the barricade, and whenever the 
smoke of battle cleared away this scholar saw it high up, “ un- 
moved” amid the tumult. Oh! that little image was his leader, 
and the words “ My kingdom is only of this world” the war- 
cry of himself and the wild crowds who alternated rebellion 
with robbery during the intervals when they had possession of 
the streets. One cannot help a pity for the enthusiast, who knew 
all the want that tortured mankind, whose heart was full of 
sympathy, and who continually had been seeking means to 
better his lot. The last words of the book are spoken by the 
“old pope”: “No one can save mankind from their sorrows, 
but much is forgiven him who brings new courage to bear 
them.”” This, we fear, is like that hysteria which is called Neo- 
Catholicism ; but we suspect everything, and are not sure of 
Selma Lagerléf’s pope any more than the one of the French 
emotionalists. 


Mr. MacManus,* who is the author of some books containing 
sketches, narratives, and verses illustrating characteristics of 
the Irish peasantry, is a Celt to the core. One impulse, more 
or less, we know not which, would have made him a Greek of 
the days when kings were the pastors of the people. His fancy 
is a Land of Youth—/7r man oge, we think they call it. We 
mean his fancy is.a realm where gray hairs and bent frames 
are signs of the passing onward, and not the tokens of defeat; 
so that they disappear, as it were, and the strength of man- 
hood comes back in the heart. And youth is a time of glad- 
ness beneath soft skies, and surrounded by the influences of 
nature imparting sweet and generous impulses. The language 
of the peasantry in his hands is a melody; we have not read 
anything at all so racy, except in the Heart of Midlothian. 
The reader will remember how the passion of the peasant girl’s 
pleading for her unhappy sister affected Queen Caroline. But 
when the emotion is not intense, even Scott cannot make the 
Lowland dialect altogether pleasant to the Southron ear. 


* Through the Turf Smoke. By Seumas MacManus. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. 
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Carleton is often harsh, Lover unlike, Gerald Griffin has a 
touch of this music, but not altogether free. Now, in most in- 
stances of domestic narrative, Mr. MacManus makes the brogue 
of his Donegal people like a lyric. The humor he possesses is 
genuinely Irish, Americans have in a countryman of their 
own a case of successful acquisition of its half-sly, half-spark- 
ling, and wholly kindly quality in Washington Irving; and he, 
we think, drew the spirit of his humor largely from his favorite 
Goldsmith. The justness of the comparison will be recognized 
in the passages where the author does the telling himself; for 
the novelty of the brogue to American readers may check the 
cadence at first. The sketch, The Prince of Wales’ Own Donegal 
Militia, is a case in point; it is Knzckerbocker’s History of New 
York transported to the proper stage, and the fun in Irving’s 
heart was that of the humorists whom he unconsciously re- 
flected,* and not that of the good, heavy Dutchmen he 
quizzed. 

Where all over the world could such queer, racy things be 
said as in Ireland? An omnibus belonging to a keeper of 
post-cars was employed in any business for which it might be 
hired. It wasa private carriage when “the major” drove in it 
to church. When it carried a corpse to the grave the school- 
master spoke of it as an “impromptu hearse.” On Tuesday it 
carried the sheriff to the court-house, and on Wednesday bore 
poteen to Donegal, and so on, winning from the same learned 
man the descriptive title of “a versatile arrangement.” <A 
ballad in the piece, entitled “Dinny Monaghan’s Last Keg,” 
tells of a cow drinking all the poteen in a still. The ballad 
was sung by one of the party at a spree which was held in 
celebration of a successful distillation of the unparliamentary 
liquid named. The expression of opinion at the point of the 
ballad which told who had drunk most of the poteen was, we 
think, correct: ‘‘The sorra take her, but she was fond of the 
sperruts,” and did not deserve the rebuke it received; except 
so far as it might be regarded as an interruption of the song. 
The whole of this paper must be read to be properly enjoyed. 
The comments on the conduct of the cow after this performance 
are very amusing; for instance: “The poor baste, she acts so 
nathural like, just for all the worl’ like a daicent Christian, 

* We are only dealing with one characteristic of this most charming writer, but Mr. 


MacManus, we trust, has that great ally, time, to help him in making a name to be as widely 
known as Irving’s. 
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axin Paddy te thramp on the tail of her coat, an’ all that, an’ 
then repentin’ next mornin’.” 

The advice given to one of the distillers by another is good: 
“Dinny aharsge, take yer warnin’ from that song, an’ raise up 
your cows in the way daicent cows should be raised,” etc.; 
and the retort to the threat that the Black Sergeant had sworn 
that he’d make one of them pay the piper yet. “ Well, maybe 
it wouldn’t be the first false oath he swore, if we’d believe all 
the people say.” 

Jack who was the Ashypit is introduced in the old story-telling 
way: “ Wanst on a time when kings and queens was as plenty 
in Ireland as good people, and good people as plenty as kings 
and queens.” Of course the meaning on the surface is that 
these royalties were as plenty as fairies, but the inner meaning 
is to suggest some difference between them and good people. 
The Ashypit starts off to make his fortune, and, being tired, 
is about sitting down, but observes “a flock of big black flies, 
an’ he ups with his stick and kilt three and thirty of them— 
for he counted them, an’ wan o’ them was a dale bigger nor 
the others. ‘Now that’s what I call a good blow,’ says Jack; 


and gettin’ an old rusty nail, he wrote upon his stick, ‘ With 
wan blow o’ this stick I kilt a clargyman an’ two and thirty of 
a congregation.’” With this bit of satire on the well-fed ap- 
pearance of the clergy we shall leave Jack to his adventures of 
the old folk-lore kind and conclude by recommending this little 
volume as the best picture of Irish peasant life we have come 
across for many a day. 


Under the title of My Lady’s Slipper and Other Verses* has 
been published a selection of poems of which neither writer 
nor verses themselves are unknown to our readers. But the 
selections are cleverly made, and the gifted authoress is seen 
to best advantage in them. Sweetness and grace may be de- 
clared the general characteristics of the volume, but in the 
jinale, “The Within Thee Blind,” a deeper note of tragedy and 
doubt is struck, and a masterly one too. Music and rhythm are 
very nearly in their perfection in these little gems, characteristi- 
cally religious or national, sparkling with bright fancies and 
delicate imagery. ‘‘ My Lady’s Slipper” is—well, we can but 
say “exquisite,” and quaint withal. 


* My Lady's Slipper and Other Verses. By Dora Sigerson. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 
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A good deal has been said, in one place or another, about 
the crying need of a business education for priests, and espe- 
cially for priests engaged actively in this country. Now, as 
a matter of fact, it is of immense utility for a priest, especially 
an American priest, to be a perfect master of nearly every de- 
partment of knowledge; for there is scarcely one in which he 
may' not have occasion to use his science. But it is going 
rather too far to expect the achievement of any such useful 
plan. Rather, it is expedient that we economize, as far as pos- 
sible, the very brief period of time at present given over to 
the acquisition of a summary knowledge of sacred science. 

The proper way to set about mastering the matters foreign 
to his actual professional course of study, is that the priest 
should be supplied with such details as are necessary through 
the agency of some little manual or guide prepared by a learned, 
skilful, and experienced clergyman. This is what Dr. Stang 
has done in his present publication; any one who understands 
the modicum of the book-keeping art here outlined will, in all 


probability, know sufficient to insure successful management 
if he lives up to tt. 

It is a splendidly succinct compendium, but after all, as the 
writer says, it is the religious zeal and tireless patience of the 
pastor, and his unselfish attention to details, rather than any 
technical business training or experience, that will make him the 
successful manager of a parish. 


* Business Guide for Priests, By Rev. William Stang, D.D. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
































THE First Educational Conference has just 

finished its sessions in Chicago. To this confer- 

eet ence were accredited the representatives of the 
Catholic colleges of the United States. They had important 
questions to handle, and from the published “ Program” of sub- 
jects the topics were approached in a broad-minded way. This 
fact augurs well for the success of the work. That this con- 
vention is able to command a universal interest, and that it 
can write down among its delegates representatives of all the 
teaching bodies, as well as the educators of any prominence in 
Catholic colleges for men in the United States, is a fact of 
considerable note. This could not have been done before the 
establishment of the Washington University. One of the best 


results accomplished by the University is the co-ordination of 
collegiate education. The college now, instead of attempting 
an impossible task of giving a universal education, is circum- 
scribed by limitations. It has a defined field, and with any 
ordinary ability it can cover it well. There has been no more 
hopeful sign in the educational world than the assembling of 
this conference of educationists. 


™ 
> 





The Peace Congress has been virtually strangled in its birth. 
It has shut out from its deliberations the only great peace-mak- 
ing factor in Europe, the Holy Father. Without religion men 
are savages. The spirit of religion, like the breath of the warm 
wind from the South, soothes and mollifies. It stands for far 
more than selfish interests. It lives a life all its own, far 
above the strife of battle and the clash of steel. In this spirit 
of religion the hope of arbitration lives, moves, and has _ its 
being. To shut the door against the historical representative 
of the spirit of religion in the world, is to banish that factor 
which alone can bring the deliberations to a successful issue. 
It would be a fitting thing if the delegates from the United 
States would ask that the Holy Father be represented in these 


deliberations. 
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Let us Christianize Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 
is the cry going out through the Protestant missionary societies. 
When the missionaries get there they will find more solid 
Christianity among the people of these islands than we have in 
many places in the United States. 

By what standards do you measure Christianity? Is it by 
the prevalence of morality? The missionaries will find the 
people sober. There is not one iota of the drunkenness there 
that there is in our Christianized land. They will find the 
women virtuous, good mothers, faithful wives; they will find 
all the home influences well established, and the family life in- 
tact. As to the virtue of the women in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
ask the American soldiers. Possibly the Protestant mission- 
aries may teach the people the tricks of the divorce court. 

They will find the people good church-goers. They attend 
church far better than Protestants do here in New York. Do 
you measure your Christianity by the variety of your churches? 
Go to our new possessions in this spirit, you will simply teach 
denominationalism, a religion torn in shreds by contentions— 
not the blessed religious unity Christ prayed for. 

The best thing you can do is to stimulate existing agencies, 
If you think the Catholic Church has failed in doing its full 
duty, go and poke up its officials to greater endeavor. 

Your present plans will simply result in making a few infi- 
dels but not Protestants. 


»~ 
> 





It is not without its humorous side to witness the efforts 
made by our friends to explain away the hard, cold facts which 
Governor Rollins, of New Hampshire, brought to light in his 
Fast Day Proclamation. They say in the country districts re- 
ligion is not declining. The governor is perfectly right, and 
any consideration of the realities will bear him out in his state- 
ments. What Governor Rollins says of rural New Hampshire 
Dr. Rainsford says of urban New York, only he adds, shrewdly 
enough, that unless some means are devised whereby a half an 
hour’s instruction in religious matters is provided every day in 
the school, this lamentable decadence will go on. 
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CATHOLIC OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND THE 
NAVY. 


CAPTAIN JOHN J. LEONARD, U.S.V. 

Captain John J. Leonard, commanding Company G, Second 
Regiment Massachusetts Infantry, was born May 22, 1856, 
in Alden, Erie County, N. Y. His father, Michael Leonard, 
and mother, Ann Mungovan (both dead), were born in County 
Clare, Ireland. 

When about thirteen years old his parents removed to Spring- 
field, Mass. When sixteen years of age, he was employed for 
about three years in a clerical position by the B. & A. R. R. Com- 
pany. Hethen became a clerk in his father’s store, and at his 
father’s death continued the business until 1887. His duties as 
tax assessor demanded his entire time. Captain Leonard was 
elected to the assessorship in 1884 to fill a vacancy, he having 
already served for five years as an assistant assessor, being thus 
eminently qualified for his official duties. Two years later he was 
re-elected to a full term. His re-election to the same position in 
1887 and 1890, and again in 1893, at the latter time being made 
chairman of the board, is a speaking tribute to his fidelity and 
ability, and a wise expression of the high esteem in which he 
is held by his fellow-citizens. He was re-elected in 1896 and 
again in 1899 for full terms. The honor thus accorded him is 
all the more appreciated by himself and his friends when it is 
remembered that he is a staunch Democrat in politics, and that 
the city is a Republican stronghold. 

For twenty-two years he has been the secretary of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of the Diocese of Springfield, 
and has been a delegate to fifteen national conventions of the 
C. T. A. U. of A. Captain Leonard was the chairman of the 
general committee that managed the monster fieldeday of the 
Springfield Union in 1892, which was one of the largest Catho- 
lic temperance demonstrations ever gotten up in America, and 
at which event thirty-three thousand people were present at 
Hampden Park, Springfield, among whom were the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, and other distinguished guests. 

Captain Leonard is one of the governing board of the Mas- 
sachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, a member of the A. O. H.., 
and many other useful and charitable organizations. 

The military record of Captain Leonard reflects credit on 
his practical judgment and wisdom. Joining Company 4G, 
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CAPTAIN JOHN J, LEONARD, U.S.V. 


Second Regiment Infantry M. V. M., April 11, 1877, as a pri- 
vate, he was appointed sergeant two years later, and in 1880 
was promoted to be first sergeant. June 27, 1882, he was 
elected first lieutenant, holding the rank until March 7, 1887, 
when he was promoted to captaincy, a capacity in which he has 
since served with efficiency. The inspector-general’s depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, as the result of the annual inspections 
of the militia of Massachusetts just prior to the war with 
Spain, says of Company G: “ Command rated very good. Dis- 
cipline, drill, and genera! instruction most commendable. Offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, and men thoroughly earnest 
and efficient. Books, records, and papers in faultless condition, 
models for imitation throughout the service. Great credit is 
due and should be given officially to this company.” 

At the opening of the Spanish-American War the Second 
Massachusetts Infantry was among the first to volunteer their 
services to their country. It was the first volunteer regiment 
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in the United States to reach Florida, the seat of active pre- 
parations for the Cuban campaign. Captain Leonard’s com- 
pany led the Second Massachusetts through the campaign up 
to July 7, when the captain was detached from his command 
to serve as commander of a battalion—the first battalion, of 
which G company was a part, becoming the third battalion. 
The regiment landed at Baiquiri June 22, taking an active part 
in the battles of El Caney and San Juan Hill, July 1 and 2; 
G company’s losses being two men killed and three wounded 
at El Caney July 1, and one man killed at San Juan Hill 
July 2. The company did its share of trench-digging, being 
attached to Brigadier-General Ludlow’s First Brigade, Second 
Division of the Fifth Army Corps. The brigade occupied the 
right of the corps during the siege of Santiago, and had five 
different positions between the third and fourteenth days of 
July, when Santiago surrendered. 

The disease period was a trying time for the whole Fifth 
Army Corps, the Second Massachusetts having its share. Cap- 
tain Leonard’s battalion consisted of one-third of the regiment, 
but his losses from disease were less than seventeen per cent. 
of the loss in the regiment. The theoretical knowledge of war- 
fare acquired by long service in the militia of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts assisted Captain Leonard and his officers 
very materially in caring for and directing the men under them. 
The regiment reached Montauk August 19, was furloughed 
August 27 for sixty days, and mustered out of service November 3. 

Following is the comment made by the chief mustering 
officer of the State of Massachusetts on the United States 
records of Co. G, Second Massachusetts Volunteers, in a letter 
to Captain Leonard: “ Allow me to compliment you on the ap- 
pearance of your company, books and records, which were by 
far the best turned in by the Second Regiment, and are ex- 
cellent in every respect.” Captain Leonard re-entered the ser- 
vice of the militia of the Massachusetts commonwealth, on 
which list he will undoubtedly rank as major, but by reason of 
the ill effects of the Cuban fever will soon ask to be retired. 

Rev. John J. McCoy, P. R. of Chicopee, Mass., speaking at 
a recent banquet tendered Captain Leonard and Sergeant 
O’Connoll by the Sacred Heart Total Abstinence Society of 
. Springfield, of which Captain Leonard is a charter member, 
said, amongst other things, a close acquaintance with Captain 
Leonard for nineteen years gave him ample opportunity to 
judge of his worth, and he reiterated the statement that the 
captain was worthy of all the honor done him. He recalled an 
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incident that showed the character of the man. At the time 
the regiment was called to undergo no one knew just what, he 
met the captain’s pastor, and the latter had shown him a letter 
from the commander of Company G asking for the prayers of 
himself and his men in the struggle that was before them. 
Here was a man, the speaker added, who, filled with zeal and 
anxiety of a noble sort, made it one of his first duties, when 
it became evident that his company was to see actual service, 
to reverently request his pastor to pray for himself and the 
men under him. It was typical of a man whose life was good 
and noble and uplifting. 


_—_—$_—— 


WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 
To the Editor of the Catholic World, 

SiR: In Mr. Sidney Lee’s recently published Lz/e of W7lliam Shakespeare 
the biographer says emphatically that Shakespeare was a Protestant. 

The only person within a century of Shakespeare’s date who ever made a 
statement on the subject, one way or the other, verbally or on paper, was Arch- 
deacon John Davies, the Vicar of Daperton, in Gloucestershire, England, a clergy~ 
man of the Establishment. 

In or about the year 1703, Archdeacon Davies made some autograph notes 
upon the Diary of the Rev. William Fulman (also a clergyman of the English 
Church); and, among these notes, is the following direct statement: 

“He (Shakespeare) died a Papist.” 

Now, as Archdeacon Davies was a Protestant clergyman, this statement is 
what lawyers call “a declaration against interest,” and therefore one to which 
great weight is to be reasonably given. Moreover, the use of the word “ Papist,”’ 
instead of “of the old Faith” or “Catholic,” shows that the statement was 
made reluctantly and with feeling. Even if contradicted, these considerations 
would favor it. But it stands uncontradicted ! 

In cases of a conflict of documentary or of oral evidence, or of tradition, a 
historian has undoubted right to use his own judgment to a certain extent, or, 
at least, to give his opinion as to the burden of probability. But where there is 
but one statement of fact, either way, and that statement is unimpeached, an ex- 
pression of judgment personal to the historian seems, to say the least, uncalled for. 

Of course, Shakespeare was obliged, like every other subject of Elizabeth, to 
outwardly conform to the two“ Acts of Uniformity ” which obtained during the 
period including Shakespeare’s natural life. 

But Archdeacon Davies’ statement leads to the conclusion (and I, for one, 
can arrive at no other) that, toward the close of his life, Shakespeare sought oc- 
casion, in some form, to publicly announce his attachment to the religion of his 
fathers and of his race. 

It is urged that, had Shakespeare been a Catholic, he would not have been 
buried in the chancel of a Protestant church. But Trinity, Stratford, was a 
church of the old faith, long before Henry VIII.’s date, and, as the parish 

rch, had not changed its legal Foundation. As part owner of Stratford tithes, 
Shakespeare was a lay-Rector of the Foundation and so entitled to sepulture in the 
chancel, Yours respectfully, APPLETON MORGAN, 
Rooms of the New York Shakespeare Society, April 5, 1899. 
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THE Catholic Summer-School, located at Cliff Haven, N. Y.,on Lake Cham- 

plain, will hold a session of seven weeks from July 9 to August 25, 
Among the speakers there will be representatives from the Catholic University 
at Washington, D.C.,and from many of the leading colleges. Systematic courses 
of lectures are arranged dealing with the progress of social science; recent ce- 
velopments in the study of biology; will power in the domain of ethics; char- 
acter studies of authors and statesmen ; episodes of American history, including 
the war with Spain; and a number of talks at the piano illustrating famous 
musical compositions. 

During six weeks special provision will be made for instruction on approved 
lines to secure the professional advancement of teachers. The main object kept 
in view by the management is to increase the facilities for busy people as well as 
for those of leisure to pursue lines of study in various departments of knowledge 
by providing opportunities of getting instruction from eminent specialists. It is 
not intended to have the scope of the work limited to any class, but rather to 
establish an intellectual centre where any one with serious purpose’ may come 
aad find new incentives to efforts for self-improvement. Here in the leisure of a 
summer vacation, without great expense, one may listen to the best thought of 
the world, condensed and presented by unselfish masters of study. The oppor- 
tunity thus provided of combining different classes of students for mutual im- 
provement will be most acceptable to professors and lecturers who wish to have 
an appreciative audience to enjoy with them the fruits of the latest research in 
history, literature, natural science, and other branches of learning. All these 
branches of human learning are to be considered in the light of Christian truth. 

Applications for copies of the prospectus to be issued as soon as possible 
should be sent, with a two-cent stamp enclosed, to 123 East Fiftieth Street, New 
York City. 

* * * 

From the New York 77mes we take the following account of a book that is 
having a large sale and has provoked much discussion: 

The Rev, William Barry is a writer of smooth and scholarly English, and 
handles his subject with power and clearness. In 7he Two Standards he has 
given ds a forceful romance that it is a pleasure to read in spite of the introduc- 
tion of many disagreeable characters therein portrayed. The title Zhe Two 
Standards is somewhat misleading, and its significance does not appear until 
late in the story. The first standard is money and lawless love, the other is 
righteousness and equity. The one is expounded through five hundred and odd 
pages; the other and better part is meanwhile conspicuous by its absence. The 
plot lingers and is a laggard in unfolding, but the character-drawing is perspicu- 
ous and powerful. The heroine, Marian Greystoke, is the headstrong daughter 
of a worldly, speculating country vicar, and the other members of the household 
are quite unlovely. Mr. Barry’s picture of this English clergyman’s life is not a 
pleasant one, but it is a faithful portrayal of a type. We may sincerely trust 
that the class is a small one. Marian’s mother is a canting Calvinist and en- 
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tirely out of sympathy with her daughter. The family has been reduced from a 
comfortable competence by the stock-gambling of both father and mother, 
and has nearly reached a state of absolute penury. This is particularly harass- 
ing to Marian, who, obstinate, proud, and selfish, has great social ambi- 
tions. She goes on a visit to London, and there, for the first time, comes into 
contact with the life of a great city and with people of wealth. She is fascinated 
by all this, and by means of her fine voice obtains ex/rée to the homes of some 
few families of position. In this way she meets a wealthy speculator and pro- 
moter, whom she marries. He is temporarily fascinated with her voice and 
personality, and for a time is very devoted. Marian speedily finds, however, 
that gold does not always buy happiness, and through trial and suffering she 
learns her lessons as surely in her palace as was the case in her former home in 
the country curate’s house. 

The later development of her character is thrilling and pathetic, and many 
times enlists the reader’s sympathy, though frequently now and again inspiring 
disgust. Marian does credit to her early training and environment, and runs 
her inevitable course, Nearly all the people in the book are either sordid in 
their motives or scheming for self-aggrandizement or revenge, and they are 
far from being altogether lovely. Miss Raby, a woman physician, the friend 
Marian visits in London, is as near being unselfish and lovable as any one in the 
tale. She is the only one who appears to act from disinterested motives. There 
are several artists and musicians who figure prominently, but rarely to their 
credit. 

The Two Standards is a novel of parts, to be read for its artistic construc- 
tion and beauty of diction rather than for entertainment. Its tendency is rather 
depressing, and its ethical horizon can hardly be called elevating, although the 
moral to be drawn from the career of Marian and her husband is unmistakable, 
‘The book has a distinctive atmosphere entirely its own, and is clever to a de- 
gree. The musical element therein is not without alluring representation and 


symbolization. 
a * 


In that excellent paper, the Liverpool Catholic Times, a writer using the 
signature C, N. has stated a most important truth in these words: 

Literature is fortunately, or unfortunately, one of the most untrammelled of 
arts, wherefore it appears so easy and tempts so many; upon the writer’s artis- 
tic perception, knowledge of life and good taste, depend what he eliminates and 
what he presents, and how and with what effect. We know that humanity can 
never be totally depraved, and we read with this reservation in our minds. If 
Protestant writers, in seeking the quaintness of another age, delight in such 
subjects as ‘“ The Madonna of the Peach-tree,” that is partly because everything 
then existing, good and bad, was necessarily Catholic—and Catholicism is so 
seductive that no one, friend or enemy, can ever leave it alone—and_if the bad 
is picked out by preference, magnified, and dwelt upon—well, it is a personal 
cnoice, 

We Catholics have a more proportionate view of the robust iniquities of 
our robust forefathers, because we remember that the same epoch gave the 
church those brilliant saints whose intellectual activity and purity of life are our 
example, and we cannot read any local history without meeting the lesser but 
widespread rank of good men who have left a fair repute behind them within 
their more restricted scope. 
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No doubt, a Catholic author could not write without the risk of unkind com- 
ment such a book as, say, The Chaplain of the Fleet, by Besant. We might 
have expected Protestantism, being modern, with its loud-voiced protestation, 
its Bible, its tract-distributing ladies and street-preachers, to set us ‘‘ misguided 
Papists”’ a very admirable example indeed in Christian perfection, instead of 
deliberately reviving the backslidings of its ancestors, and needlessly pointing 
out where Christians have fallen short of their high ideal in a manner generally 
misleading, often offensive. But let us be indulgent, we who reside in touch 
with the vivifying heart of the church, who never loses her power of rebuking 
and reforming the children that sully her outer garment. We may watch with 
impunity, as we often have the opportunity of doing, the pot calling the kettle 
black, since we know that the kettle holds pure water. 

* * * 

Mr. J. D. O’Connell, of the Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D.C., has done 
excellent service in teaching correct history through the daily papers. Witha 
full knowledge of the facts he contends that it must appear to any person of com- 
mon sense that not even one-tenth of our white population is of English descent; 
and even if that fraction was of such descent, any person who is not blind may 
easily see for himself, no matter where he goes in this country, that the dark- 
haired type of our people is at least in the proportion of seventy per cent. to the 
remaining thirty per cent. of light-haired people. It therefore goes without 
saying, evenif we should accept every light-haired American of English ances- 
try as an Anglo-Saxon, that this fraction of the English element in our make-up 
is too insignificantly small to be worth the trouble of seriously considering as a 
factor either in the past or in the present of our national development. 

Is it not about time to call a halt on these Anglo-maniacs who imagine that 
they are greater and worthier than the overwhelming mass of their fellow-citi- 
zens? I think itistime. No one has a right to intrude his ignorant balderdash 
upon the reading public about ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons” when he cannot even name and 
prove a single characteristic of the alleged Anglo-Saxons or describe ethnologi- 
cally or physiologically the mental traits which distinguish the Angles and Saxons 
of England from the Britons and Celts of England. If he can do this, what is 
the result? Simply this: that the Angles and Saxons are still a comparatively 
insignificant element in the make-up of the English people, and infinitely 
more insignificant in the make-up of the American people. The language we 
have is undoubtedly a Germanic tongue—a brave language—but its mother 
would not know it to-day. Like the Angles and Saxons themselves it was 
developed and refined by the ennobling and civilizing influences of Celtic, Greek, 
and Roman letters and literature, and the Mediterranean arts, sciences, and im- 
stitutions of the so-called Latin race. 

If predominance of race is anything to be proud of as a factor in the devel- 
opment of our institutions and national progress, certainly the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon element cannot fora moment be considered as other than a very small 
fraction of that factor; and just as certainly the dark-haired race—* Celtic,” or 
whatever you may call it—must be awarded the honor and glory of making 
America what it is to-day, and of making the “ English-speaking peoples” 
throughout the world what they are to-day. M.C.M. 








